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PART 1. 


GENBRAL SUMMARY. 

1. The subject of frontier affairs has been dealt ^^'ith at length in a Frontier affairs, 
separate report. Eelations with tlie great majority of our border tribes hare 
been very satisfactory throughout the year under review. In fact over the 
entire extent of the frontier only two noteworthy events are to he recorded. 

The most important from the point of view of British interests was the excep¬ 
tionally hold, but abortive, rising of the MnlLi Powijidah and the section of the 
Mahsud tribe, which acknowledged his influence, against Government. The ' 
attempt had for its object the restoration of the Mulla’s waning influence 
with the tribe, and at one moment presented a very serious appearance, as about 
2,000 men were in the fleld and the Political Agent was closely invested in the 
fort of Sarwakai. Prompt action on the part of the Derajat Brigade, however, 
caused the rapid dispersal of the laahkar, and the punitive terms imposed were 
immediately complied with by the tribe as a whole. At the close of the year 
the Mahsud situation was on the whole promising, many of the tribe having 
been employed upon various public works, and the experiment of recruiting 
Mahsuds for service in the regiflar army having proved a signal success. 

The other important political development was the extensive rising 
in Xhost against the authority of the Amir. British interests were in no way ' 
seriously involved by the rising, though it resulted in the.arrival in the Km-ram 
Agency of a large number of defeated Afghan troops, who were hospitably 
received at Parachiiiar, and eventually returned to them owm country via the 
Paiwar Kotal. 

The question of outlawry, which was the outstanding clifllonlty of the 
previous year, was, however, not so acute as in the winter of 1910-11, partly as 
a result of the measure,s taken by His Maj sty the Amir as detailed in last year’s 
report, and partly in consequence of the institution of “ Conciliation Committees ” 
composed of leading men on both sides of the administrative border, who 
satisfactorily settled a large number of outlaws’ oases. These measures brono-ht 
about a large decrease in raids. ^ 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to the Province, and the iavitation 
of the leading Chiefs to the Coronation Hm’har, gave much pleasure, and the 
close of the year left us on good terras with all onr trouhlesoina neighhonrs. 
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Frontier Militia 
Corps, &a. 


2. The Militia Corps maintained their high record of efficiency aad 
discipline during the year. The recruiting question remains somewhat un¬ 
satisfactory, and is under the consideration of Government. A 'scheme for the 
reorganization of the Border Military Police has not yet been announced. 


Condition of 
the people. 


3. The harvest was again well above the normal, while the prices of 
food-grains were generally lower. There were no epidemics and no scarcity. 
The year must be considered as one of high prosperity. 


Realization of 
the revenue. 


4. Although there was a decided rise, as compared with last year, in 
the number of coercive processes, the same high percentage as last year, namely 
98 per cent, of the total demand, was realized, and there was no real difficulty 
in collection. There was again a large increase in the figures of advances 
under the Agricultm’ists Loans Act, and realisations under this head were 
satisfactory. 


Polioo. 5. There was a further increase in the returns of more serious crime. 

It is to be noted, however, that the figures for the year contain a number of 
cases now taken up owing to the operations of the “ Conciliation Committees,” 
but relating to offences committed in previous years. Thus the number of 
murders actually committed during the year decreased by 40, a very satisfactory 
figure. The increase of population must be taken into consideration at the 
same time as the increase in crime, though the rise in homicidal offences of 
recent years is undoubtedly a serious feature. It seems, however, probable that, 
on the one hand, a more regular enforcement of the death penalty in proved cases 
of murder, and, on the other hand, a more rigorous repression by the subordinate 
magistracy of the practice of the institution of purely vexatious cases, would have 
a markedly beneficial effect upon the statistics of violent crime. The remarks 
made last year in this connection with reference to the standard of the Police 
force are equally true of the year under report, the improved condition of the 
force having been weU maintained, and the only weakness worthy of remark 
being in detective ability. 

Crinunai 6 , The general effect of the figures is very much the same as last year. 

Justice. 25,624 cases, 6,739 were dismissed in limine, while 822 were struck off as 

false. In the remaining cases 36,343 persons were brought to trial, of whom 
15,601 were convicted. 2,244 persons preferred appeals or applications for 
revision, and in 742 cases the orders of the lower ooarts were revei-sed or modi¬ 
fied. Es. 1,46,786 were imposed as fines, of which Es. 1,14,057 were realised. 
In 429 cases 1,246 persons were tried by Oouncils of Elders and 407 persons 
were convicted, being 37 per cent, of convictions against 49 per cent, last year. 
There was a marked decrease in the use of the preventive sections, mainly under 
the Erontier Crimes Eegulation, only six thousand persons being called on to 
furnish seemity, against nearly ten thousand last year. These sections have 
been the subject of considerable discussion, and it is evident that Section 107, 
Criminal Procedure Code, has been largely used in the Hazara and Bannu 
districts for piuely vexatious purposes. The effect of the decrease in prevent!- 
tive action upon the statistics of crime wiE require to be closely watched. 

7. The remarks recorded last year on the subject of the provision of a 
remedy for overcrowding and the necessity for the due segregation of juvenile 
offenders still hold good, though the latter object has been, at least to some 
extent, attained by the provision, of separate accommodation for juvenile 
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offenders in the Peshawar Jail. The solution of the problem will probably 
be found in an increase of accommodation for short term prisoners in certain of 
the local jails. The question of recruitment for the Jail staff, which has been a 
source of some di£S.culty, has been satisfactorily dealt with by an improvement 
in the terms of service. 

8. There has again been a slight fall in the volume of civil litigation civil Justice, 
during the year under review, the institutions beiug fewer by 409 than those of 

last year and by 1,658 than those of 1909, which was the high-water mark of 
litigation since the formation of the Province. The ratio of institutions to 
population, however, remains high, and consideraWy in excess of that of the 
Punjab, and a continuation of the decrease, which seems now to have set in, is 
a consummation to be desired. More than half the cases are trivial, the relief 
claimed being less than Rs. 50 in value, and it is evident enough that the 
extensive use of the Civil Courts by the people of this Proviuce is in general 
only a variant of the spirit which leads to the misuse of the criminal law for the 
harassment of personal enemies, or is at best a form of interesting speculation. 

9. There was a general increase in the volume of registration, but it Registration, 
presents no feature of marked iuterest. The rise under sales and mortgages is 

again most noticeable in Peshawar and under optional registrations in Dera 
Ismail Khan. No attempts to evade the provisions of the Laud Alieiialion Act 
were detected during the year. 

10. These institutions had no history dmang the year under report. Municipal 

^ ^ I? ^ ■ adtniniatration 

Tlie l 3 alances of the Mauicipalities iucreased by some Bs. 40,000 and of the Dis- and working of 

. p . . , District Boards. 

trict Boards by Us. 66,000. Tlie -wovkiug of both sets of institutions was on 
the whole satisfactory. The question of simplifying the accounts system of the 
Boards is linder consideration. 

11. The Tarnah Experimental Earm, started last year, made remarkable Agriculture, 
progress dmang the year. The farm is now fully equipped, and a large number 

of trial crops were sown. An Experimental Emit Earm was also inaugm’ated 
at Harqiur in the Hazara Eis trict. 

12. The rainfall was everywhere siiflScient, and in Dera Ismail Khan Weather and 
excessive in the case of the kharif crop, considerable damage being done by 

hoods. In general, however, the year, agriculturally consid red, was a good one. 

13. The financial results of the year’s working, showing a profit of PoreBta. 
about 1-| lakhs against half a lakh last year, are satisfactory. The larger part 

of the increase, however, represents the Punjab contribution of Es. '76,000 for 
Hazara timber, which was not paid last year. There is a further regrettable 
increase in the number of forest offences and in incendiarism. The remedy 
would appear to lie mainly in the improvement of the pi'oteotive staff, a subject 
which is receiving attention. 

14. The total volume of trade for the year shows an increase of Trade. 

10 lakhs over the high figures of the preceding year. In contrast, however, to that 
year, the increase was entirely in imports, the exports actually decreasing by 

10 lakbs. The trade with Dir, Swat and Bajaur accounts for almost half of the 
total volume, 36 per cent, of the whole relating to Afghanistan. The trade with 
Waziristan more than doubled. Other points for notice are a further remark¬ 
able rise in the export of Indian green tea, and a large decrease in the export of 
European piece'-goods. 
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Public Works. 15. The expenditure during the j^ear was Es. 22,54,000 as against 

Es. 20,44,000 and Es. 20,56,000 in the two foi'iner yeai's. The additions and 
alterations to Government House were practically comjjleled, and amongst other 
interesting buildings may he mentioned the commencement of double-storied 
steel and concrete barracks at Lanui Eotal and the Experimental Earm at 
Tarrab. Communications also received atfenlion. The Mullagori road was 
kept in good order; the Shahbaz Garhi-Sn alu road was proceeded with after 
sus])ensioii of work for over two years ; and the project for the P iharpur road 
was taken up. 

Irrigation. 16. As the rainfall during the year was above the normal, the supply 

of water was ample. The area irrigated hy canals was 655,136 acres, or 78 
per cent, of the lolal irrigated area of the Province, as compared with 645,539 
acrc.s, or 76 per cent, last year. Of this area Government canals were res])onsi- 
ble for 225,890 acres and privately owned canals for 429,246. Of the canals 
under the Irrigation Department, the Lower Swat and Kabul Eiver Canals 
irrigated 3,300 acres more than last year, and with an expenditure of Es. 1,46,000 
showed a profit, excluding interest, of Px,s. 4,66,000. 

Eevenue and 17. The Provincial Settlement was in force for the whole of the year, 

inanee. Provincial Accounts opened with a balance of Es. 0,22,797 and closed 

with a balance of Es. 8,21,532. The expenditure of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment exceeded the allotment hy Es. 97,000 in round figiu’es, and that or the 
Irrigati n Department exceeded the allotment hy Es. 22,000, the excess ex¬ 
penditure affecting the balance realized from savings effected by economies in 
oEer Departments. The total receipts of the Province for the year were 
Es. 46,14,418 and the total expenditure was Es. 1,02,33,925. On the whole 
the receipts of the Province for 1911-12 were less hy Es. 43,010 than those 
of 1910-11. fi gainst the principal decreases under Land Eevenue, Forest 
and Police must he set off the higher receipts under Stamps and Excise. The 
expenditure for 1911-12 was greater hy Es. 20,398 than that of 1910-11. The 
iivcrease in expeuditm-e chiefly falls under Police, Irrigation and other Puhhe 
Works; on the other hand savings occurred under Medical, Political and 
Miscellaneous. 

Vital Statistics. 18. Tlie birth-rate per thousand, on the figures of the 1911 Census, 

was 35'1, and the death-rate 23-3. The latter figure is the lowest recorded 
since 1901. The birth-rate has again fallen, and is lower than that of all pro¬ 
vinces in .India, except Madras, Eastern Bengal and Assam. The propor¬ 
tion of male to female births recorded remains incomprehensibly as high as 
ever, being 122 males to every 100 females. Out of a total' of 47,000 deaths, 
12,000 were children under one year of age, and 9,000 were children aged he- 
tvveen one and five, while 6,000 were of persons over 60. The death-rate frorn 
fei ers shows a marked and satisfactory decrease from 19*5 per thousand in 
1910 tolT oin 1911. 

Medical Relief. total number of iu-patients treated was almost exactly the 

same as last year, while there was a falling-off of 10,000 in the figures for out- 
patii-'irt.s. The latter was due to the general healthiness of the year, last year's 
figure being unusually bigb, and is not to be attributed to a decrease in the 
populaiity of oiir hospitals. European methods of treatment are sttadily gain¬ 
ing ground in the confidence of the frontier tribesmen. 
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20. The figures of the year are satisfactory in every respect. The total Vaccination, 
of primary vaccinations has increased by 12,000 and of re-vaccinations by the 

large figure of 13,000. Re-vaccinations have, in fact, nearly trebled in num¬ 
ber, There was an increase of nearly 2,000 in vaccinations in the Agencies. 

21. The separation of the administrative control of the Education Edueation. 
Department of this Province from that of the Punjab synchronised with the 
establishment of the Education Department of the Government of India, while 

in the same year the finances of the Province were provincialised. Thus the 
Local Government was enabled in the last year both to find funds for the 
improvement and reorganisation of existing educational institutions in the 
Province and to embark on a definite policy of expiausion under the guidance 
and with the financial aid of the Government of India without being bound 
by the educational policy followed in the Punjab, in which province the con¬ 
ditions of education are in many ways dissimilar. The present policy of the 
Local Government may he summarised as a wide diffusion of free primary 
education by means of District Board and Municipal schools, the consolidation 
and reorganisation of existing facilities for secondary education, and the 
eucouragement of local effort for the extension of collegiate education on 
popular lines. This policy with regard to education was only adopted by 
Government towards the close of the year under review, and the measures to 
give effect to it, with a few exceptions, do not come into effect until after the 
close of the year. The movement for the foundation of an Islamia College in 
the Province was described last year. To this movement the Local Govern¬ 
ment has lent a warm support. The Committee of the new institution has 
consulted the Government before taking any step of importance and has loyally 
followed its advice. Building operations are now in progress, and the details 
of the scheme, which include an Arts College, an Oriental Branch, and an 
Islamia High School, have been submitted to the Governmeut of India. With 
the foundation of the Islamia College the needs of the Province in the matter 
of collegiate education will be fully met. 

- mi. - 
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CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1. PETSICAl FEATEEBS OF THE OOEIJTEY, AEEA, 
CLIilATE MB OEIEF STAPiEB» 


The North-West Froatier Proyince lies hetween the parallels of 31° i' Position and 
and 36° 57' aorth latitude and 69° 16^ and 74i° 7' east longitude. The extreme 
length between the parallels of the Province is 408 miles and the extreme 
breadth hetween meridians 279 miles. The approximate area of the Province is 
38,666 square miles, of which 13,193 square miles are British territory, and the 
remaining area held by tribes under the political control of the Agent to the 
Governor-General. As is shown by its name, the Province is situated on the 
north-west frontier of the Indian Empire. On the north it is shut off from the 
Pamirs by the mountains Of the Hindu Eush. To the south it is bounded by 
Baluchistan and the Bera Ghazi Khan District of the Punjab, on the east by the 
territories of His Highness the Maharaja of Kaslimir and by the Punjab, and on 
the west by Afghanistan. 


2. The territories of the North-West Erontier Province fall naturally Natural 
mto three geographical groups, namely—(1) the ois-Indns district of Hazara^^fXv 
(2) the comparatively narrow strip between the Indus and the hills consfci- 
tuting the settled districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
and (3) the rugged mountainous region between these districts and the borders 
of AfgHanistau. 


_ (1) The district of Hazara forms a wedge extending north-eastwards 

far into the outer Himalayan Eange, and tapering to a narrow point at the 
head of the Kagan Valley. The mountain chains which form the Kagan 
denle sweep southward into the broader portion of the district, throwing off 
well-wooded spurs which break up the country into numerous isolated glens, 
lowards the base of the wedge on the confines of the Eawalpindi District the 
hifis open out, and rich plain lands take the place of the terraced hill sides and 
loreste oi the northern uplands. 


(2) The tract between the Indus and the hills consists of a series of 
tnree plains, vtz. Peshawar, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, divided one from the 
other by the low hills of Kohat and by the off-shoots of the Salt Eange The 
vale of Peshawar is for the most part highly irrigated and well wooded; present¬ 
ing m the spring and autumn a picture of waving corn lands and smilino' orchards 

Trfvn . joining Peshawar, and separated from It by the 

3 awaki hiUs, lies the district of Kohat, a rough hilly tract intersected by narrow 
val eys. The largest of these runs the whole length of the district from 
porcre Indus to Thai on the Kurram, narrowing in places to a rocky 

dwfrfnfl^i^^Tr°rTw°ff pastures dotted with the 

awartpalm This district affords striking contrasts of scenery from the sheltered 

cornfiekls of Miranzai to the barren desolation of the salt mines. The south spurs 
of the Kohat hi Is gradually subside into the Bannu plain. Where irrigated from 
he Kurram Eiver-espeoially round Bannuitselflthis tract is of uSmpasL^ 

Sat^hflh the harsh desolation Sf the 

^ohat hills a very oasis in the desert. But beyond the sphere of irric^atioii 

land IS dependent on the rainfall, rough stony ground broken by 
S the'^rr bills stretches south and wes^swavd^ 

of MarwS^whi w east, however, this gives way to the broad level plain 
tion extendi^i ^ favourable years presents a uniform expanse of rich cultiva¬ 
tion extending from Lakki to the base of the Shekh Budin hills. A broken 
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range of sandstone and conglomerate thrown westward from the spurs of Shekli 
Budin divides the Bannu plain from the daman or plain land of Bera Ismail 
Khan. This daman is for the most part a clay desert formed by the deposits of 
the torrents issuing from the Sulaiman Range on the west. It, therefore, 
possesses great natural fertility, and in years of good rain hears abundant grass 
crops, and where the hill torrents have been turned to account oases of rich 
cultivation break the bare grey waste. 

(3) Turning to the mountainous region between the settled districts 
and Afghanistan, to the extreme north lies the Agency of Dir, Swat and Ghitral. 
ChitraHtself consists for the most part of bare treeless mountains. Below 
Ghitral are found the thickly-timbered forests of Dir and Bajaur and the fertile 
valleys of the Panjkora and Swat rivei’S. Between this Agency and the Khyber 
lie the Mohmand hills, under the Political control of Peshawar—a rough rocky 
country, hut with a consideicahle area of cultivated land in the valleys. The 
Khyher itself is a narrow pass leading westward from Jamrud on the Peshawar 
border to Landi Khana on the confines of His Highness the Amir’s territory. 
It is little more than a narrow gorge most of the way, with some scanty 
attempts at cultivation here and there. West and south-west of the Khyher 
again comes the couniry of the Afridis and of the Orakzais. The boundary 
of the Province here follows the line of the Safed Koh which flanks the 
Kurram Valley. Dotted with towered hamlets and stately “ Ghinar ” groves, 
this fertile tract, watered by the Kurram River, runs back from the Paiwar 
Kotal below the great peak of Sika Ram (or Si Karam) to the head of the 
Miranzai Valley of the Kohat District. South again of the Kurram lie the dis¬ 
orderly congeries of the Waziri hills, intersected by the Tochi Valley oh. the 
north and the gorges that lead to the Waua plain on the south. These inhospi¬ 
table hills are for the most part barren and treeless. Rut here and there, as in 
the Kaitii Valley in Northern Waziristan and round Kaniguram in the south, 
they open out into fertile and well irrigated dales. In places too, as for 
instance round Shawal, the summer grazing-ground of the Darwesh Khel, and 
the slopes of Pir Gul, fine forests are to be found. The vaUeys of the Tochi 
and Wana, in which the actual Protectorates are situate, are both fertile, hut 
are very different in character. The former is a long narrow valley, more like 
the Kurram vale, with a rich fringe of cultivation bordering the river that 
waters it: the latter is a wide open alluvial plain cultivated only on the one 
side, and for the rest rough stony waste. Here in the Wana Agency the 
Waziri hills may he said to converge into and become part of the Sulaiman 
Range, which culminates in the famous Taklit-i-Sulaiman in the Largha 
Sherani country, a political dependency of the Dera Ismail Khan District. This 
mountain, which presents perhaps the grandest precipitous scenery on the 
frontier, forms the harrier between, the North-West Rrontier Province and 
the Baluchistan Agency. 


3. The mountains of the Hindu Kush running from east to west form 
the northern boundary of the Province, and are met at the north-east corner of 
the Ghitral Agency by the continuation of the outer chain of the Himalayas 
after it crosses the Indus above the Kagan Valley. Prom this chain minor 
ranges run in a south-westerly direction the whole length of Bajaur and Swat 
till they meet the curved range of hills which shut in the Peshawar plain on 
the north and connect the extremities of the mid-Himalayas with the Safed 
Koh. The outer and mid-Himalayas meet on the hanks of the Indus in a 
confused mass of mountains, among which the Hazara District lies, and from 
which the mountainous walls which enclose the Kagan Valley run in an un¬ 
broken line to where the Indus pierces the west Himalayan Range at the foot 
of Nanga Parbat. The ranges of the Safed Koh flank the Kurram Valley and 
terminate in the Khyher hills, which form the western boundary of the Pesha¬ 
war District. The Sulaiman Range runs up the western border of the Province 
to meet the Safed Kob. To the east it throws out a series of parallel spurs 
which cover the whole of the Kohat District. The Salt Range crosses the 
Indus in the Mianwali Tahsil of the Punjab, and forms the boundary between 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, merging eventually in the Sulaiman Range. 
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The follotsing table shows the principal peaks with their elevation < gkography. 
^Principal peaks and their elevation. 


Bange. 

Name. 

Elevation. 

Situation. 



Feet. 1 


Sulainian 

Tft'kht-i-Su’aimau 

11,392 

Sherani Sub-DiTifiion of Dera lamall 
Khan. 

Ditto 

Pir Glial 

11,683 

Maheud Waziristan, > 

Salt Bange 

Sheik Bndin ... 

4,610 

Border of Bannu ami Dera IsmftU 
Khan. 

Safed Koh 

Sika Kam 

1 

16.621 

Kurram Agency. 

HimaUyBB 

Kagan Peaks 

(*10,000 

] 

(16,700 

1 Hazara District. 

Hindu Kuah 

latragh Peak 

18,900 

'I 

Ditto 

Kachin Peak 

22,641 

1 

l-NortliorQ border of Ghitral Agency. 

J 

Ditto 

Tirich Mir 

26,426 


4. With the exception of the Knnar Eiver, which flows down theBiTere. 
Kagan Valley to the Jhelum, the whole drainage of the Province eventually 
finds its way into the Indus. _ The Indus enters the Province between tribal 
territory and the Hazara District. After leaving Hazara it flows in a southerly 
direction between the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province till it 
enters the Mianwali District of the Punjab, from which it emerges to form 
once more the eastern boundary of the Province. From the east it is fed by 
the Unar the Siran, the Dor and the Harroh rivers of the Hazara District At 
Attock the Kabul Eiver brings down to the Indus the whole drainage of 
Kauristan, Ohitral, Pan]kora, Swat and the Peshawar District. The Kabul 
Biver after a course of about 260 miles enters the Province at Warsak. Its 
chief tributaries from Eritish territory are the Kunar Eiver, which runs 
through Ohitral from its source in the Hindu Kush, and after entering 
Afghanistan joins the Kabul Eiver near Jalalabad; the Swat Eiver, which 
rises in the hills ^orth-ea^t of Buner, and after being joined by the Panjkora 

Sp Bara Eiver, which carries 

the drainai^e of Tirah and empties itself into the Kabul Eiver east of Peshawar. ' 

The Kurram Eiver rises in the southern slopes of the Safed Koh and 

Valley, passes through the Waziri hills and enters 
the Bannu Bistaot. Three mUes heW Lattfit i. i„med M o’ 

tembihi, which carries the drainage of North ■Waziristan. The Kurram then 

IndmTeoeiyes io 

andoanfifrjfttdltfeer^^^^ 

rnZ-t“r’’ 

«ed. The Bera IsmaU , 
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the Indian continent, while over the mountain region to the north the weather is 
temperate in the summer and intensely cold in winter. The air is generally 
dry, and hence the daily and annual range of temperature is frequently very 
large. 

7. There are two seasons of rainfall over the Province,—one the monsoon 
season, when supplies of moisture are brought up by the sea winds from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal; the second the winter season, when storms 
advancing eastward from Mesopotamia, Persia and the Caspian districts occasion 
winds, widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources of supply are precarious, 
and instances are not infrequent of the almost entire failure of the winter or 
summer rainfall. The following table shows the rainfall according to the rnost 
recent statistics of the two seasons of the year :— 


District or Agency. 

Station. 

Total average 
rainfall May 
to October, 

Total average 
rainfall Novem¬ 
ber to April, 

Annual totaL 



inebea. 

Inches, 

Incbea. 

Clitral M. 

Chitrni 

4'B2 

i0'9a 

15-43 

PeshawftT 

Pesbawar ; 

5-67 

7'36 

12-92 

Xuiram 

Paraebinar 

13'51 

12-49 

26*00 

1 

Hazara 

Abbottabad 

2875 

17‘63 

46*57 

Kobat 

Kobat 

10'84 

7'4^ 

18*27 

Banna 

Banna 

7-26 

4-84 

12-10 

Dera IsmaU Khan 

Dera lEmail Khan 

B»64 

3 •21 

8-'85 


8. The only places for which mean monthly temperature values are 
available are the hill stations of Oherat, Chitral and Paraebinar, the valley station 
of Peshawar, and the riverain station of Dera Ismail Khan. The following gives^ 
monthly data for these fire places :—' 


Hoemal mean monteit tbmpebatiieb.. 


Station. 

L. 

03 

0 

P 

a 

in. 

OS 

0 1 

09 ' 

u*. 

O 

u 

d 

‘b 

A 

m 

June. 

July. 

-*■3 

IE 

& 

4 

September. 

cU 

1 

u 

0 

a 

> 

0 

Decembor. 


a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Cherafc 

44 0 , 

1 

46'3 

B3 7 

64'3 

77-1 

83'5 

79'9 

78-3 

76-3 

67*7 

58-5 

48*7 

Peshawar 

Bl-3 

54T 

63 8 

72'9 

84*0 

91-6 

90.9 

S8-6 

831 

75-1 

617 

B3-1 

Dera Ismail Khan 

644 I 

B7a 

68*7 

79-3 

89-2 

; 94-5 

92-7 

91-1 

87*4 

77*6 

65-4 

66-1 

Gliitral 

87*9 ! 

407 

47-7 

57-3 

67-9 

76'9 

ai-5 

81*1 

72-7 

61*3 

62*1 

42-3! 

Paraebinar (Kurram) 

392 

40-3 

48-8 

67'1 

673 

1 

75 5 ' 

76'3 

76-2 

70-3 

61-9 

' B3-3 

43-7 


The march of temperature at these stations is generally similar. Temperature 
is low and approximately uniform between December and February; a brisk 
rise takes place in March, and a rapid rise between March and April and April 
and May. The highest temperatures are recorded in June and July; but in 
August the heat begins to decline; After September temperature falls at an 
average rate of 8° to 10° per mensem to December. The mean tennperature ranges 
above 9Q in June and July at Peshawar and in June, July and August at Dera 
Ismail Khan. ^ During the winter months the wind is ordinarily from some 
westerly direction, and the weather fine wi th cold nights; but at intervals' the sky 
clouds over, the wind changes to the southward, the temperature, particularly at 
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Sarsmo^re or less suddenly, a north-westerly wind chilled by passing 
clad hills sets in, and the temperature at night falls to considera j _ 
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clad hills sets m, ana bUB Lciupciauu... c.i, t irinn 

fre'^’ino-point even at the plains stations of Peshawar and Dera Ismail K1 , 

while at the h 11 stations the frost on these occasions is very severe 1 bese changes 
Si^ ^t Stelvals during the winter, tliat is till the end of March. During 
April and May strong hot westerly winds are esperieiioed, the tempeiatu 
ri?es-pinhlv, and, though storms of the cold weather type are not unknown 
durin-^ these months, most of the unsettled weather and rainfall result from 
local “thunderstorms which travel irregularly about the mountain aiea. 
Towards the end of June the iiesterly winds die down, the weather becomes 
close, damp and steamy, and spasmodic advances 

giving occasional heavy downpours of ram, more particularly in ^ama 
District. These conditions last—varying according m the strength and extent 
of the monsoon cimrent in the different seasons—until the^middle ol September. 
Prom that time the weather clears, the temperature falls, and the finest a 1 
most settled months in the year are ordinarily October and November, whep 
there is very little rain, and, though the days are hot, the mornings, evening, 
and nights are cool and pleasant. The following table gives some details of the 
extremes of temperature experienced during the past nine years; • , 




SigTiest maximum in 

Lowest in 


Statiost. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905 

1 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910 

1911 

1903, 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

.1908, 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 



0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

G 

o 

0 

0 

o ' 

o 

Q 

G 

0 

0 

0 

a 


Iherafc 


103-4 

104*4 

106*5 

102*9 

102*1 

103*1 

103*1 

101-7 

104 2 

29-0 

23 0 

« 

26-0 

31*0 

28*6 

28*0 

28*5 

21-5 

^eshawar 


117-5 

1160 

117 0 

115 0 

115 2 

118-2 

113*2 

114-2 

119-2 

30-9 

33*4 

27-9 

2f)‘9 

38*4 

32-9 

32*4 

28*4 

32-9 

^era laniail 

Khan 1 

H8-2 

115-3 

116-2 

113*2 

117*2 

116*8 

116*4 

115*4 

117*4 

33 0 

33*0 

26*3 

31*6 

321 

336 

33-1 

^9*1 

31*1 

."hitral 


102 2 

105-7 

107-5 

lOS-S 

106*8 

105*3 

'106*2 

103 7 ' 

102*4 

2 B*0 

(fr 

9*0 

23*0 

27*5 

* 

22-5 

100 

13*0 

^aracliinar 

TRinj. 

(Eiir- 

97’! 

# 

98-3 

96*3 

94-9 

98 7 

96*9 

96-3 

98*7 

17*0 

# 

- 2*8 

17'0 

13*2 

21*8 

,16-2 

lQ-2 

17*4 


♦ Data iiiComplebe^ 


It will he seen that the thermometer rises annually to between 101° and 
106° at Cherat; to between 113° and 119° at Peshawar ; to between 113° and 
118° at Dera- Ismail Khan; to between 102° and 108° at Oliitral; and to between 
94° and 98° at Parachinar. Slight frost is recorded every year at the plains 
stations, while intense frost is experienced on the hills. At Parachinar in 1906 
the thermometer fell, to—2 8,° so that the annual range of temperature at that 
station was over 100°. 


2. HISTOEICAL SUllAEY. 


9. It is impossible within the limits of this Eeport either to trace the 
history of the territories which make up the .North-West Erontier Province ' 
before the Pathan occupation or,to discuss;the origin of the Pathan nation from 
the earliest times. The North-West Prontier Province as now consti.tuted m,ay 
for aU practical purposes be described as the country of the Pathans. The ti-ue 
Pathan is apparently of Indian extraction. But around this nucleus have 
collected many tribes of foreign origin. The whole have now become hlejidcd 
ill one nation by long association and intermarriage ; the invaders have adopted 
, the Pashto language; all alilie have accepted Islam, and-have invented traditions 
of common descent which express their present assooiatipn. Por centuries these 
tribes maintained a position of practical independence in the rugged hills which 
flanh the present kingdom of Afghanistan. In the fifteenth century they b,ega,u 
to descend from their mountaih fastnesses to settle in the plains, Ti \9 sixteenlh 
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century saip the Patlian tribes established in tbeir present homes. The spiiit o£ 
independence irhich has always distinguished them soon brought them into 
collision with the Moghal empire. In the seventeeth century alter a long 
struggle the settlers in the plains wrested from Auraugzeb terms which left 
them almost as independent as theii- brothers in the hills. 

The inyasion in 1738 of Nadir Shah, who trayersed the Province from 
Peshawar to Dera Ismail Ehan, is a landmark in the history of the frontier. 
Prom his death to the rise of Eaujit Singh the frontier districts remained an 
appendage of the Dm'aui empire. Little control was exercised by the mlers of 
Kabul, and the country was administered by local Chiefs or Afghan Sarclars 
very much as they pleased. 

10. At the heginuing of the nineteenth century the Nawahs of Dera 
Ismail Khan were in possession of that district, and were gradually extending 
their authority oyer the Marwat and Bannuchi triljes of Banuu, while Peshawar 
and Kohat were held by Diirani Sardars. The Sikh invasions began in 1818, 
and from that date to the annexation by the British Government the Sikhs were 
steadily malcmg themselves masters of the country. In 1818 Dera Ismail Khan 
surrendered to a Sikh army, and five years later the Sikhs handed the Marwat 
plain of Bannu. In 1836 all authority was taken from the Dera Ismail Khan 
Nawah.s, and a Sikh Kardar appointed in theh place. But it was not till after 
the Pmst Sikh War that the fort of Bannu was built and the Bannuchis brought 
under the direct control of the Lahore Durhar by Herbert Edwardes. In 183i, 
two years after the gi-eat Sikh victory over the Afghans at Nowshera, the 
famous General Hari Singh took possession of I’eshawar Port, and the rule of 
the Durani Sardars came to an end. At the same time Kohat and Teri were 
temporarhy occupied by Sikh garrisons. 

11. By the pwoclaraation of the 29th of March 1819 the frontier districts 
were annexed by the British Government. Dor a short time. the districts 
of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara were under the direct control of the Board 
of Administration at Lahore, but about 1850 they were formed into a regular 
division under a Commissioner. Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu, under one 
Deputy Commissioner, formed part of the Leiah Division tiU 1861, when two 
Deputy Commissioners were appointed and both districts were included in the 
Derajat Division—an arrangement which was maintained nntE the formation 
of the North-West Erontier Province. The internal administration differed in 
no way from the rest of the Punjab. But to maintain the peace of the border 
a special force—the Punjab Erontier Eorce—was raised xmder the dii'ect orders 
of the Board. .It consisted at first of 5 regiments of cavalry, the Corps of 
Guides, 5 regiments of infantry, 3 light field batteries, 2 gairison batteries, 2 
companies of sappers and miners, and the Sind Camel Corps. Various changes 
were made in the composition of the force, which at length in 1886 was 
removed from the control of the Punjab Government and amalgamated with 
the regular army. 

12. The years between the anrfexation and the Mutiny cannot he called 
years of peace, though no really serious rising took place during that time. The 
chief events of this period are briefly as follows ;— 

Pes/nnort?’.—Along the borders of the Peshawar District from the Swat 
to the Kabul Eiver the frontier was disturbed by Mohmand marauders led by 
the Khan of Lalpm-a. 

B'ir/ 0 ara.—ln Hazara a show of military force was fomid neces«avy to 
compel the Sayads of Kagan to pay their revenue; and to avenge the murder 
of two officers, troops had to he despatched against the Hassanzai settlements 
on the Black Mountain. 

On the southern border the misconduct of the Sheranis and 
Kasranis led to an expedition, in which the principal villages of these tribes 
were destroyed, and they received a salutary lesson which had a marked effect 
^n their future conduct. 
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Xohat .—In Kohat itself the maintenaDce and improvement of oim lines 
of communication necessitated punitive measures l^eiiii^ taken against the JaAvalcis, 
Khatalcs and Pass Afridis. In the same way a Wazir raid on the Kohat 
Salt Jlines was followed hy a counter raid o]i the ITmarzai section of the tribe. 
But the most important event in the history of this district u''as the advance in 
the direction of Kurram occasioned hy the attempts of the Afghan Governor 
of Kui-ram to annex Upper Miranzai. The misconduct of the Miranzai people 
after the British occupation necessitated three Miranzai expeditions between 
1851—1856. 


Chapter I. 
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13. The attitude of the people during the Mutiny is the highest tribute Mutiny, 
that can he paid to the success of the internal administration. In the history 
of the frontier the interest of the Mutiny years is centred in Peshawar. The 
Hindustani regiments at I) era Ismail Khan and Kohat were disarmed without 
difficulty, and troops and levies were hurried away to strengthen the garrison 
of Peshawar or join the British forces cis-Indus, The situation in Peshawar ^ 
was very different. The district contained a large native force which proved 
mutinous to the core. It was very proliahle that the Amir of Kabul might 
pour an army through the Khyher. Por one crime or another almost every 
powerful tribe beyond the border was under a hlocliade. The news of the 
outbreak was conveyed to Peshawar by telegram. A council of war was a.t 
once held and measures adopted to meet the situation. The same night the 
Guides started on their memorable march to Delhi. On May 21st the 55th 
Native Infantry rose at Mardan. The majority made good their escape across 
the Indus, hut only to perish after fearful privations at the Jiands of the hill 
men of the Hazara border. On the 22iid of May, warned hy this example, the 
authorities of Peshaivar disarmed the 24th, 27th and 51st Native Infantry. 

The effect of this measure was magical. Prom that date, to quote the words of 
Herbert E,lwui'des, “ Prieuds were as thick as siuumer flies,” Pathans not only 
of Peshawar, Imt also from across the border, came flocking in to join the newly 
raised levies. The next few months were not without incident, though the 
crisis was past. It was soon found neces.s.ary to disarm the 10th Irregular 
Cavalry. On the 28th of August the 61st Native Iiifautry made an attempt to 
recover the arms which had been taken from them. A fu.silade, commenced on 
the Pe.shawar parade ground, ended only at Jamrud with the destruction of tho 
regiment. All this time enemies and fanatics had been at work across the 
border, but had met with little success. The Khan of Pimjtar had made every 
effort to raise Tusafzai against us, But the capture and biu'uing of tbe village 
of Narinji had effectually frustrated his schemes. When the Mutiny was 
finally suppressed it was clear that the frontier districts had proved to the 
British Governineut a Source of strength rather than a source of danger. 


14. Prom 1857 to 1860 the behaviour of the tribes on the northern 1867-1877.) 
frontier was fairly satisfactory, hut there was considerable unrest on the hord.ers 
of Waziristan. The wanton murder of an officer and raids by the Kabul Khel 
Wazirs in 1859 led to an expedition into their settlements, and in 1860 the 
Mahsuds were punished in consequence of a hold raid on the town of' Tauls:. 

During 1863 took place the most serious, up to then, of frontier 
complications. Pi^om pre-annexation days a colony of Hindustani fanatics, the 
relics of the party of the famous Sayad Ahmad Wahabi, had lived at Sitana on 
the Indus Kiver, Expelled from Sitana in 1858, they moved to Malka in the 
Mahahan Range, which flanks the north-east corner of tho Peshawar District, 

Again their fanatical operations necessitated their expulsion. A force of 5,000 
men advanced in October 1863 up to the Amhela Pass with the intention of 
reaching Malka hy a circuitous route. . A temporary check converted what 
would have been an easy march to Malka and hack into two months’ severe 
fighting in the difficult country at the crest of the pass. By December 1863 
aU opposition had been overcome, the hostile corahination broken up, and Malka 
destroyed. During the course of the campaign the Mohmands again entered 
the Peshawar District, hut were easily defeated. Tire next four years after the 
Amhela campaign were a period of almost unbroken tranquillity on the frontier. 

In October 1868 peace was again disturbed by the Black Mountain tribes, who 
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attaclceil tlie Police post at Oghi ia Agi’or. A pu itive force was seat against 
them. No serious opposition was experienceJ, and full reparation was exacted. 
Prom 18G9 to 1877 occasional outrages were committed and clans were coerced 
hy blockade or reprisals, but the affairs are relatively of so iluiinportant a 
nature that they do not deserve a special notice. It was during these years, 
however, that the principle of employing j\Iilitia or Levies as- tlie first line of 
border defence obtained recognition. In 1872-73 tlie frontier Militia of the 
Derajat Division was reformed, and in 1878 the measmes creating a Border 
Police and Militia were sanctioned for parts of Kohat and Peshawar. It was 
found that the military machinery was not so well adapted to the purposes of 
border defence as the more loosely constituted and local organization ivith which 
it was to 1ie replaced. The new policy has steadily grown in favour until at 
the present date there is a Border Military Police Corps in every setC.d district 
aiid Militia battalions or Levies in all five trans-border Agencies. 

15. Prom 1877 to 1881 the frontier was abnormally disturbed, as it was 
inevitable that the strained relations of the British G-overument wiifi tlie Amir 
Sher Ali Khan and the war in Afghanistan should re-act upon the frontier 
tribes. In 1877 it was found that a raid ou the Yusafzai border liy Bonerwals 
had been instigated by Ajab Kban, a leading Khan of the Peshawar District. 
He was hanged, hut the affair exposed in a glaring manner the evils of employ¬ 
ing middlemen residing in British territory to conduct relations between Briti.sh 
officers and the tribes. The years of the Afghan "War were marked by raids 
ou the Hazara border, attacks ou the line of communication in Kohat, and the 
burning of Tank by the Mahsuds. The Hazara and Kohat tribes were jiunished 
by fine and blockade, and the Mahsuds compelled by an expedition in force to 
make the reparation demanded by Gov ernment. On the withdrawal of the 
British troops from the Khyher in October 1880 the pass was made over the 
Afridis, vyho engaged in return for allowances to keep it open with the help of 
a corps of Jezailchis. 

16. After a few years of comparative quiet two chiefs within our own 
borders—in Hazara Ali Gauhar Khan of Agror, and in Kohat Mozaffar Khan 
of Haiign-were detected in very similar intrigues to that for which Ajah Khan 
had been hanged in 1877. In 1888 Ali Gauhar Khan removed from his 
Kliansliip and deported. Por the nest four years the efforts of his supporters to 
obtain his recall disturbed the peace of the Hazara border^ and it v^as found 
necessaiy to vsend three expeditions against the Isazai and Hashim Ali Khan, 
their hereditary Chief, who had taken up the cause of his kinsman Ali Gauhar 
Khan, Since 1S92 Hashim Ali Khan has been an exile, posts have ]•eclL estab¬ 
lished along this border, a Border Military Police force has been raised, and the 
tribes have learnt to accept the crest of the Black Mountain as the boundary of 
independent teinntory. In Kohat Mozaffar Khan, hereditary Kban of Hangu, 
and agent for dealing with the Samil tribes of the Oralczai, had persistently 
thwarted the attempts of the local authorities to call these clans to account for 
their numerous misdeeds. In ] 883-87 at his instigation their offences became 
more frequent and serious than ever. In 1890, as intrigues and raiding con¬ 
tinued, Mozaffar Khan was.removed to Hahore, and the allowances of his family 
were confiscated. 

17. The years 1890 to 1897 are chiefly remarkable for the extension of 

political control over various tracts beyond the border and the conclusion of the 
aiTangemeut with Afghanistan known as the Durand Agreement. The removal 
of Mozaffar Khan from Haugii was followed in 1891 by a punitive expedition 
against the Orakzai, who submitted without resistance and piaid up) their out¬ 
standing fines. The crest of the Samana was at the same time declared the 
uB jctcto British boimdary, and it was decided to construct a chain of defensive 
poGs along Die ridge. But the troops had not been withdrawn more than a 
iCi\ Weeks when tl.e Orakzais suddenly attacked the working parties eiiG^agedon 
the new loads and di’ove them off the hill. This led to a.second expedition in 
April and May of the same year, when the Samana was retaken and fiaafiy 
»oceu2iiei ‘ ^ 
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18. On tlie evacuation of the Ktirrain Valley in 1800 the Turia had been 
declared independent of the Afghan Government. A reign of anarchy at once 
set in. The raids of the Turis on their Afghan neighbours led to constant com¬ 
plaints from the Amir, who demanded that we should keep them in order. 

In 1891 the independent Suni tribes sm’ronnding Knrram were instigated from 
Kabul to combine for a crusade against the Shiah Turis. The latter petitioned 
for assistance, declaring that without our help they saw no alternative but sub¬ 
mission to the Amh’. Under the circumstances such an appeal could not be 
ignored. The Amir himself suggested the occupation of the country, and in 1892 
troops were moved up from Thai, and the valley was reoccupied. Since 
then the whole valley, tliough not considered a part of British India, has been 
ruled by the Political Ofidcer on a rough, but effective, system. 

19. To the south of the Province it had been decided in 1889 that 

action should be taken towards opening the Gomal Pass. After completing the and oocupation 

negotiations with the tribes Sh Bobert Sandeman and Mr. Bruce marched from 

Apozai through the Gomal to the Punjab. The only clan which had proved ' " 

refractory was the Khidarzai sub-section of the Sherani tribe. Their misbehaviour 

necessitated a punitive expedition in 1890, after which levy posts were established 

within Sherani limits and the routes by the Zao and Ohuhar Khel passes through 

the Sherani country to Port Sandeman opened and maintained. 

20. The opening of the Gomal was shortly followed by the appearance of Waziristan. 
Afghan ofidcials in Mahsud country. Their arrival had a most disturbing effect 

on all sections of the Wazirs. In I'893 by the Durand Oouvention the Amir 
renounced all claim to Dawar and Waziristan, with the exception of Birmal. 

This, however, produced no improvement in the attitude of the Wazirs. Baids 
and outrages were of constant occurrence. In 1891 troops entered Waziristan in 
connection with the demarcation of the Durand Boundary. A determined attack 
on the British camp at Wana was repulsed. It was decided that the previous 
policy had failed and the time had come to extend our control over Waziristan. 

During the winter the Waziristan Pi eld Porce completely overran the Mahsud 
country. In 1896 a column from Bannu entered the Toohi, where the Dawaris 
formally petitioned for British occupation. The whole of Waziristan was then 
taken under political control, exercised by two officers posted at Wana and 
Tochi respectively, and garrisons were left at Wana and Miramshah. 

21. In the same year our sphere of political influence was still farther Chitral. 
extended in the direction of Dir, Swat and Ghitral. The importance of exercising 

some control over the external relations of this country had long been recognized 
by the Government of India, and from 1885, the date of Sir William Lockhart’s 
mission to Chitral, our relations with the rulers of this State had been close and 
intimate. Oa the death of Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk in 1892 a period of anarchy 
ensued, one member of the royal family after another struggling to the throne 
only to be deposed or assassinated. In 1895 Umra Khan, the Pathan Chief of 
Jandol, invaded the country, and was joined by Sher Afzal, a claimant to the 
■ Mehtarship, who had been allowed to escape from Afghan tei’ritory. Major 
Bobertson, the British Agent at Gilgit, was at the time in Chitral, and had 
formally recognized Shuja-ul-Mulk, a boy 9 years old, as Mehtar. The British 
mission with the young Mehtar was shut up in the fort by the allies, where it 
stood a siege of six weeks, until relieved by the Chitral Belief Porce under 
General Sir Bobert Low and a force under Colonel Kelly acting from Gilgit. 

It was then decided that the road between the northern border of Peshawar an.d 
Chitral must be kept open, and with this end in view garrisons were stationed 
on the Malakand Pass at Ohakdarra and Chitral, and a Political Agent appoint¬ 
ed to the Malakand under the direct orders of the Government of India to 
manage relations with the chiefs and the tribes. It was not, however, till 1897 
that Chitral was detached from the Gilgit Agency and the whole road placed 
under one control. 

The year 1896 thus closes with the demarcation of most of the Durand 
Bonndary and the extension of Briti,sh influence over the Sherani country, the 
Samana, the Kurram Valley, Waziristan and the Chitral road. 
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22. The year 1897 witnessed the most serious conflagration -which has 
ever disturbed the North-West Frontier. There can be no doubt that the 
suspicious of the tribes had been excited by the extension of British influence and 
the establishment of British garrisons in what had been formerly independent 
territory. The demarcation of the Durand Line was regarded as a step to 
annexation. The fanatical preachings of the Mullas and exaggerated rumours, 
believed to be countenanced by the Afghan authorities, fanned the smouldering 
fire to a flame. Almost simultaneously from the Tochi to the Malakand the 
British outposts were attacked by the tribes. On the 10th of June a small 
detachment in the Tochi "was treacherously attacked by the Madcla Khel of 
klaizar. Fire British olficers were killed, and the troops only regained Datta 
Khel hy a display of the greatest courage and discipline. On the 26th July the 
forts of Malakand and Ohakdarra were assailed hy a host of tribesmen led by the 
mad Fakir. On the 7th August the Mohmancls, yielding to the incendiary 
preachings of the Mulla of Adda, poured down upon the town of Shankargarh in 
the Peshawar District. On the 23rd of the same month the Afridi lashhars 
descended upon the Khyher, and on that and the following two days the Khyber 
posts were all captured and sacked. The Orakzais were carried away hy the 
success of the Afridis. On the 12th September the combined lashhars of the 
two tribes invested Fort Lockhart and Giidistan and captured the intermediate 
fort of Saragarhi. The situation was entirely new. The attacks on the British 
outposts were not the raids and forays of border warfare as they had been known 
ill the past. The tribes had declared a religious war against the British Goyeru- 
inent, and the matter had to be fought to a conclusion. 

To punish the offenders in the Tochi a force of two brigades was despatch¬ 
ed under Major-General Gorrie-Bird, c.b. No serious opposition was offered to* 
this force. The Madda Khel fled across the border, leaving then’ crops and 
villages to destruction. In November the tribe submitted to the terms imposed 
by Government. On the 2nd August a successful sortie was made from the 
Malakand, The enemy were dinven back, and Ohakdarra, which had been hard 
pressed, was relieved. A strong force under Sir Bindon Blood marched through 
the country. After severe fighting in the Mohmand country the wave of 
fanaticism in this quarter was finally checked. On the 9th of August the 
Mohinands were defeated with loss hy a small force from Peshawar., General 
Elies entered them country hy the Gandah route in September, while a brigade 
despatched from General Blood’s force co-operated from Nawagai. The 
Mohinands hastened to submit, and the force, except for some slight resistance 
at the Bedmauai Pass leading to the residence of the Adda Mnlla, was prac¬ 
tically unopposed. In Octolier the troops returned to British territory, having 
thoroughly explored all the tract on the east of the Durand Line. On the 14th 
September General Yeatman Biggs relieved the Samana posts. The aggressive 
action of the Afridis and Orakzais called for exemplary punishment. Their 
hitherto inviolable sanctuary in Tirah was invaded hy an army numbering over 
40,000 men under General Sir W. Lockhart in October 1897. On the 20th 
was fought the action of Dargai. On the 29th the Sampagga Pass was stormed, 
and the force advanced into the Mastnra Valley. On the 31st the Arhanga 
Pass was carried after a feeble resistance, and three brigades entered Maidan, the 
fourth brigade heing left at Mastnra to deal with the Orakzais. By the 20th 
of December the punishment of the latter was complete. The rapid approach 
of winter rendered it necessary for the troops to leave Maidan early in December, 
and the Afridis gained heart at the sight of the army retreating down the Bara 
Valley. Their triumph was but short-lived, as in December and January the 
Bazar Valley was thoroughly cleared out and the Khyher occupied hy oiu’ 
troops. In March the Afi-idis made their submission and paid up the fines which 
had been imposed on them. 

Between the outbreak of 1897 aud the Mahsud blockade the only two 
incidents which call for notice are the counter raid in Knrram on the Chamkan- 
nis aud the Gumatti affair in Waziristan. For one raid or another our claim 
against the Khgni Khel section of the Ghamkannis amounted in 1899 to 
Bs. 11,000. A successful counter raid was made in March, and the tribe was 
forced to submit to terms. In the same year a small force started from Bannu 
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to capture the oxitla-ws of Gumatti. Certaiu of these succeeded in holding out 
in their towers, and the troops had to retire unsuccessful. Although they 
retui’ned in a few days and destroyed the village, the effect of then’ first failure 
more than outweighed their subsequent success, and from 1899 to 1902 the 
Kohat and Bannu borders were systematically harried by the gang which had 
defied the troops. 


Chapter 1. 
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23. In 1897 the Mahsuds were the only powerful Pathan tribe whose Mahsnd 
lasliTcar did not gather to take part in the Jehad against the British Govern- blockade, 
ment, but raids were of frequent occurrence. The fines outstanding against 

the tribe mounted up. No action was talcen by Government during 1897-98 in 
consequence of the general excitement prevailing on the border, which it was 
apprehended might spread to Waziristan. All subsequent negotiations with 
the tribe proved fruitless. On the 1st December 1900 a blockade was declared. 

The first stage of the blockade failed in its, object. Por while during that 
period some E,s. 75,000 were jiaid in cash and kind by the tribe, the new 
penalties incmTed by them during those months greatly exceeded the amount 
paid in, and by July 1901 there was obviously no further intention on the part 
of the tribe to meet liabilities still outstanding, and matters had reached a 
political deadlock. On the 25th November 1901 tlie defensive stage of the 
blockade came to an end. Counter raids into Mahsud country were carried 
out by the troops with the greatest success. The Mahsuds were taken aback. 

Public opinion insisted on a settlement. The Mulla Powindah, so long the 
leader of the anti-British party, was coerced into compliance. The conditions 
imposed by Government were fulfilled, and the blockade was raised on the 
morning of the 11th March 1902. Not only was satisfaction given for the 
many outrages committed by the tribe, but for the first time in our relations 
with the Mahsud we were able to treat with a form of government in the shape 
of the full tribal jhga capable of enforcing its decrees on the whole community. 

24. Between the two stages of the Mahsud blockade on'the 9th Novem- Sheranis and 
her 1901 the territories now administered by the Chief Commissioner were KHel. 
separated from the Punjab under the name of the North-West Prontier Pro¬ 
vince. The death of His Highness the A,mir Abdur Eahman was followed by 

a few months of general unrest. But with the peaceable succession of His 
Highness the Ainic Habibullah the excitement gradually subsided. The chief 
events of the year 1902 were the murder of the Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in the Sherani country, the visit of the Viceroy to Peshawar, and the retalia¬ 
tory ineasm’es taken against the Kabul Khel Wazirs. The murderer of the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner had a strong baclciug in the levies and the 
general support of the tribe, but the prompt way in Avhich his gang was follow¬ 
ed up and cut down, or hunted across the border, brought the affair to a con¬ 
clusion without any rishig on the part of the Sheranis. In April 1902 a great 
Durbar was held in Peshawar, where the Viceroy publicly declared the frontier 
pohey of the Government in the presence of the leading Chiefs of the Province, 
the jirgas of the tribes, and the ofideers of the Militia. Por some years the 
tract between Thai and the Tochi had been the Alsatia of the frontier. Ont- 
lawp from British territory had settled there in large numbers. The most 
daring raids were made into the Kohat and Banuu districts, Isolated police 
stations were surprised and sacked. The raid on the Gurguri Police Station 
and the hrutal minder of the few policemen in the post brought matters to a 
head. In November 1902 small columns entered the Kabul Khel country 
from the Tochi, Bannu and Kohat. The outlaivs offered a desperate resistance 
at then strongliold of Gumatti, but the fort was gallantly stormed, though 
not without the loss of valuable lives. The Kabul Khel themselves submitted 
without a struggle. The towers which had given so muciia trouble were levelled 
to the ground. The remaining outlaws for the most part surrendered, and a 
Border Military Police post was built at Gumatti to control this tract and 
peveut a recrudescence of the lawlessness which had so long disturbed this 
border. 


25. The subsequent history of the frontier has been free from extensive leoa-isoe. 
msturbanee, although no year has been enthely without the anxiety which is 
inseparable from the contiguity of well armed and warlike tribes along the 
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— portance took place, and in 1901 the tribe.? were in general equally qiriet. In 
the latter year the death of the Natva]) of Dir was an event chietly noteworthy 
for the peaceful succession of his son Badshah Khan. The exception to the 
general peace was provided as usual by the misconduct of the Mahsuds, who 
perpetrated two fanatical murders of British officers of the Southern Waziristan 
Militia in the "Wana Agency. As a result it was found necessary to abandon 
for the time the attempt to employ Mahsuds in tlie Militia. This year also saw 
the rise into prominence of a gang of outlaws having their head-quartSrs at 
Hazarnao in Afghan territory, who were destined to give a great deal of trouble 
to the authorities of the Peshawar District. The outstanding event of the year 
1905 was the visit of His Majesty the King-Emperor, then Prince of TPales, 
with the Princess of Wales, to the Province, which was celebrated by a fully 
attended Durbar at Peshawar, and was the occasion of a striking demonstration 
of loyalty. An interesting incident of 1905 also was the commencement in 
October of the branch railway from the Peshawar-Jamrud line via the Loi 
Shilman route towards the Afghan frontier. The year was on the whole satis¬ 
factory from the point of view of border administration, but the Mahsuds were 
again a somce of troulile. Captain Donaldson, R. E. A., being assassinated at 
Bannu by a fanatic belonging to this tribe. Eor this outrage severe pecuniary 
terms were imposed as a punishment. The conduct of the Zalcha Khel Afridis 
being also troublesome coercion was successfnlly applied to them through the 
medium of the other Afridi clans. This year saw the beginning of hostilities, 
which were destined to be long drawn out, between the new Kawab of Dir and 
his brotlier Mian Gul Jan. The active expression of their enmity continued 
throughout the following year 1906 without, however, involving -British 
interests. 


26. The main feature of the border administration during 1907, as in 
the previous year, was the continued misconduct of the Zakha Khel, who were 
responsible, in concert with the Hazarnao gang of outlaws in Afghan territory, 
for a succes.sion of raids into the Peshawar District. At the close of this year 
the case against the Zakha Khel Afridis was referred for the consideration of 
the Government of India, and in P'ebruary of the following year, 1908, after 
their misconduct had culminated in a serious raid on Peshawar City itself, they 
received sharp punishment from a Eield IMrce commanded by Major-General 
Sir James WiUcocks, and satisfactory arrangements for the future control of 
this unruly section were effected. This year is also notable for the only other 
instance of trans-border military operations dirring the ten years follow^in*^ the 
Kabul Khel operations of 1902, a higlily successful expedition being undertaken 
in May 190S against the Mohmands, who received severe punishment for an 
armed incursion into the Peshawar District. A satisfactory political settlement 
was also effected with this tribe^ at the close of the expedition. Connected 
with the Mohinand attack on British territory was an abortive attempt by a 
fanatical priest, the Sufi Sahib, to bring about a rising of the Afridis, which 
resulted in the defeat and dispersal of a section of his followers in an attack on 
Landi Kotal. 


um death of the Nawab of Amb in January 1907 gave rise to no 

dithculties, his son Khan-i-Zaman Khan peacefully succeeding. The Mahsud 
question continued to be a cause of grave anxiety dmung this year owin"’ to 

acute disagreement between the Malta Powindah and the" Malika of the tribe, 

a condition of affairs ndiicli experience has shown to be especially fraught with 
danprto the lives of British officers. The situation on this portion of the 
horcler, winch became continuously more serious, culminated in the murder of 
tlie^Pohtical Agent s servant and munslii in 1908. In repri.sal a seizure of 
Mahsuds and their property wms effected on a large scale by the Political 
Agent, and a Mahsud jirga was summoned to meet the Ciiief Oomraissioiier at 
proved to 1^ the first of a series of such meetings in the presence 
ot the newly appointed Resident in Waziristan, Mr. J. S. Donald, c.i.b., and 
u ima e y in that of the Chief Commissioner. The result of these negotiations 
was to produce comparative peace on the Mahsud border for the time being 
and a satisfactory reduction in the influence of the MuUa Powindah with the 
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tribe. The year showed a steady inoreasc in the number of raids by outlaws seographt. 
from Khost, chiefly in the Kohat and Bannu districts. Apart from border — 
affairs, 1908 was notable for the conclusion of the Settlement operations in. 
progress in the Proyince. As it was believed that the residting enhancements 
had produced some degree of discontent in certain instances, the matter was 
investigated and some measures of relief were granted. In June 1908 occiu-red 
the lamented death of the first Chief Commissioner of tht? Province, Sir Harold 
Deane, who was succeeded by Sk George Hoos-lCeppel, e.c.i.e. 

28. In Jrdy 1909 the Loi Shilman Hallway Scheme was abandoned. Recent events. 
This year was one of unusual tranqifillity, the only feature of unrest being the 
continuance of raiding by Hhost outlaws and the adherents of the Mulla 
Powindah. The latter, however, sustained a serious reverse at Pahar Khel in 
the Bannu District, which unfavourably affected their leader’s prestige, while 
the more law-abiding sections of tlie tribe made a satisfactory settlement of 
outstanding cases with the Political Agent. The Afridis distinguished them¬ 
selves by the fulfilment of their obligations as sureties for the good bebavioru’ 
of the Zahha Khel section of the tribe. The security of the border villages 
was improved by the free issue to them of Martini-Henry rifles, but no satis¬ 
factory solution of the question of the outlaws was reached dming the year. 

Consequently in the following year, 1910, the Government of India addressed 
the Amir, with the result that most of the outlaw's present in Khost were 
arrested, and the remainder were driven to take refuge in tribal territory. An 
innovation in our dealings with the outlaws from British territory was the 
institution in each district of a “ Conciliation Committee ” of leading men, 
through whose instrumentality a number of outlaws were enabled to return to 
theh homes. An attempt was made in this year by the Adam Hhel Afridis 
to secure compensation for their losses due to the suppression of the arms 
traffic in the Persian Gulf, but the movement, which was really an attemiit 
to bluff Governiiient and merely required firm handling, quickly collapsed on 
the recall of the Chief Commissioner from leave in Europe to deal with the 
situation. An Indo-Afghan Commission, with Mr, J. S, Donald as the British 
member, arranged a settlement of a large nnmher of outstanding cases between 
the people of Khost and Kurram. The Mahsiids remained a source of anxiety, 
and numerous raids were committed by their had characters, but a representa- 
tiye jirga was assembled in July 1911, W'hioh effected a redistribution of the 
tribal allowances, and this arrangement, with the employment of some 2,000 
Mahsuds on the Bannu-Kalahagh Hailway and other puhiic worlcs, produc4l a 
distinct improvement in relations with the tribe, an improvement which 
carried with it the inevitable result of rousing the Mulla Powundah to further 
efforts of hostility. These bore fruit in Eehruary 1912 in an open attack by a 
InsMar collected by the Mulla on the Political Agent in Scarwakai Port, 
hortunately the hulk of the tribe refused to rise, and the outbreak was checked 
by the movement of the Deraj at Brigade to Tank and Murtaza. Mention may 
be made in this historical summary of the rising of tbe Maugals in Khost in 
Alarch 1912 against the unpopular Afghan Governor, which brought a number 
ot refugees into Kimram. 


29. ^ In general the last dqoade has been one of steady progress in the The outlook 
work of civilization on the frontier. Our relations with the tribes have im¬ 
proved ; trade has advanced; fi’pe medical relief has been vastly extended • 
police administration has been reformed, and the desire of the 23 eopie for educa- 
tion is being judiciou.sly and .sympathetioally fostered. The inauguration of 
me system of light railways throughout the Province, apart from all considera- 
Gions ol strategy, must inevitably strengthen our hold over the peoiile by the 
material advantages which will follow the laying of the rails. The great en¬ 
gineering, project of the Upper Swat Hiver Canal, which is nearing completion and 
e lesser work of the Paharpnr Canal, which has now been completed, should 
™g ease and prosperity to numbers of peasant homes. On the reverse side 
vliinr difficult question of tbe control of the arms traffic 

thousands of weapons into trans-frontier territory, The 
of Iiowever, has bad a marked effect in reducing the suuplv 

Wes .and ammunition of European manufacture to the tribesmen, anti still 
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GEotiiiAPHT. more may be liopecl for in this respect as tbe result of the Muscat agreement 
A solution has still to be discovered for the old standing Mahsud problem" 
though the enlistment on a considerable scale of Mahsuds in the regular 
army has so far been a pronounced success. The outlaw trouble also, though 
quiescent for a time in consequence of’the agreement between the Amir and 
the British Government, has not been permanently settled, as owing to the 
distm-bed state of Ehost outlaws have once more found their way hack to 
this fi-ontier district of Afghanistan in spite of the Ainh’s formal prohibition 
But aUowiug for these shadows in the picture, the outlook is full of hope; and 
a good augury for the eventual pacification and civilization of the independent 
tribes and the continued prosperity and content of the people of'the Province 
iu the future is to be found in the administrative achievements of the past and 
the moral and material conditions obtaining on the frontier at present. 

3. FORM OF ADffillflSTBATIOlf. 

Form Of 30. The administration of the North-West frontier Province is con- 

AdmiuiBtpation. ducted by a Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General in 
Council. His staff consists of— 

(1) Officers of the Political Department of the Government of 

India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate OivU Service. 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of Police. 

(6) Officers recruited for the service of departments requiring special 
knowledge—Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine and 
Eorestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming under the first head above 
are:— 


Administration 


High Court and 
Divisional Judges. 

CHARACTER OF LAHB TESHRES. 


^Ghief Commissioner and Agent"' 
to the Governor-General. 

Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary. I 5 

Personal Assistant. 

Revenue Oonmiissioner and 
^ Revenue Secretary. ^ 

Resident iu Waziristau ... 1 

Deputy Commissioners ... S') 

Political Agents ... 4 ( 11 

District Judges ... 2) 

Assistant Commissioners and) 

Assistant Political Agents, j 

r One Judicial Commissioner. ") 
j Two Divisional and Sessions i 3 

(. Judges. \ 


Preliminary. 


General 
features of 
tenure of land. 


the are general]; 

v^hich possess peculiarSneato '' 

acres ^^ce is 8^ Of this 2,776,761 

Stivate? cultivated and 6,797,684 acres, or 68 per cent. 

cent of BpeAi.^1™’includes 375,111 acres, or 6 pe: 
•i Reseivtd or Protected Forests chiefly situated in the Peshawar aiK 
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Hazara districts. Goyemment is owner of 538,601 acres, or 6 per cent., of geuiIraphy. 
the total area. In the Peshawar District the forests are managed by the State — 
in the interests of the people, whose rights of user are recognised so far as they 
are consistent with forest preservation and reproduction. The income is there¬ 
fore practically limited to the expenditnre actually incurred on maintenance. 

In the Hazara District there are reserved forestsS and protected and unprotected 
waste lauds. The whole of the reserved forest, with the exception of about 
6,000 acres in the Agror Valley, is under the direct management of the Porest 
Department. Adjoining villages have grazing and grass-cutting rights in 
certain reserved forests, and the villagers are also entitled to seigniorage fees 
on timber felled for sale therein. As regards the Agror Heserved Porests, 
which are managed by the Deputy Commissioner, the neighbouring villagers 
have free rights to graze their cattle, to cut and gather dry wood for fuel, and 
to remove natural products. The protected waste lands are managed by the 
Deputy Commissioner on behalf of the villagers. The residents are privileged 
to graze cattle, remove dry wood for fuel, out grass and obtain timber there¬ 
from for building purposes. The unprotected waste lands are also supervised 
by the Deputy Commissioner, hut Government interference is restricted by 
certain rules. In addition to the forests Government is proprietor of several 
estates founded in waste lands or accruing to it by lapse or escheat. These 
are generally let out on lease on favourable terms to men with local in¬ 
fluence or with claim to the consideration of Government. The rest of the 
land is held, as in the Punjab, by various agricultural tril^es, among whom the 
Pathans, forming 38 per cent, of the total population,— viz. 48 per cent, in Pesha¬ 
war, 66 per cent, in Kohat, 69 per cent, in Bannii, 30 per cent, in Dera Ismail 
Khan and 9 per cent, in Hazara,—are the most important. 


33. When a tract of land was occupied by an invading tribe its Division of i^ind 
tition <liiickly took place. The lot of each main suh-division of a tribe 
sometimes called a tappa and described as its daftm\ individual proprietors 
being known as daftaris. Where circumstances required it, the lot was 
divided into vands according to the nature of the soil, facilities for irriga- 
tion,^ & 0.3 and the number of hahliras or shares which was to be tlio basis of 
division was calculated, one being often allotted to each man, woman and 
child. Each share properly included an allotment from each vand^ or at 
least from each kind of land. But the whole or the main portion of the pro¬ 
perty of a sub-section ikhel) of a tribe usually consisted of a single block of 
land, in the middle of which a village was built. The bloclc was divided into 
vands so that all might share alike. The result of this system of division was 
to make the fields narrower and narrov^er until they came to resemble the 
definition of a line, length without breadth. This fact with the introduction 
of well and canal irrigation eventually forced the people to abandon the 
old system of distribution, and in some villages in the PeshaAvar District 
they consented at.the Settlement of 1895-96 to have their separate lands thrown 
mto a common block, and re-divided according to the ancestral shares or to actual 
possession. This re-division is locally Icnown as tolna^ a Pashto word mean- 
amalgamate. The main features of this division still exist 
in the Province, though owing to the cause above referred to, as well as to 
me introduction of strangers into the proprietary body by transfer, marriage, 
possession has become more and more at variance with the original shares 
winch are slowly, but surely, disappearing. 


- 1 ...^^' In order to secure some continuance of the original equality ofVesn. 
condition, it was customary to make a msh or redistribution of the land at 
ervals, if a majority of the community so desired. It is said that in 
esJiaAvar the custom originally extended to an exchange of tapj^as^ but in 
is lorm it has long been dead. Inside the tappa it lasted, however, down 
0 a recent period, involving the transfer of whole villages, including the 
a 1 ation and not merely the exchange inside villages of the Icandis or sub- 
individual holdings. Vesli is destined to disappear, hut it 
in one form or another in some Pathan tracts when they 
1 ^^ I'egularly settled. In carrying it out the recognised shares were in 
c p aces those adopted in the original partition ; in others every male, old 
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or young, got an equal portion. In Marwat a fresh calcnlation of shares toolc 
place, one being allotted to eacli man, woman and cMld. This was known as 
khula, or month vesli. The vesh tenure sniwiTed longer in IMarwat than 
elsewhere owing to the fact that any real improvement of the sandy lanil 
was impossilile, and the more careful agriculturist was therefore less opposed 
to an exchange of land than would be the case in an hrigated tract. This 
tenure still obtains in four villages, and redistribution has been carried out 
during the progress of the recent Settlement. This vesh system prevailed to 
a greater or less extent in all the Pathan tracts in Peshawar, Kohat, Banuu 
and Dera Ismail Khan, though among the Wazirs as a tribe no type of ueah \ 
tenure seems ever to have been the custom. j 

With the settlement of the country and tlie consequent increase in the ' 
value of land the people began to realize more and more the advantages of 
fixity of tenure, and as a result of this the system of periodical redistributiou 
has gradually become extinct. The causes of this change are given in the 
EeAused Settlement Keport of the Peshawar District as below :— 

“In British territoiy, liowevei', it has gradually fallen into desuetude, partly because 
it is opposed to the spirit of our revenue procedure, and partly because though admirably 
adapted to a primitive state of society, in which the main consideration was the maintenance 
of the fighting strength of a clan at its highest point, and in which agricultural improvement 
was unthought of, it became impossible under a settled rule, which by enabling men to 
enjoy the fruits of their toil encouraged them to improve their holdings by irrigation works, 
and so upset the natural equality due to soil and climate. 

In British territory the signs of this system are now only to he found in 
the Marwat Tahsil of the Bannn District. The tribal shares are still generally 
recognised, hut they are seldom referred to except in connection with the 
division of irrigation. In some portions of Independent territory, however, it 
still retains its hold; for instance a periodical redistrihrrtion or vesh of the 
areas, and even of the houses held by each clan, over the existing adtilfc males 
still prevails in Bnner and amongst the Isazai clans. An interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the tenures in Dir, Swat, Bajaur and Dtman Khel is to he found in 
paragraph 163 of Dome’s Settlement Manual. The system of periodical 
redistribution of lands in these countries is (except in Sam Eanizai) universal. 
This redistribution, called in some localities kh/isawie, in others vesh, extends to 
the exchange of whole tnjppas as well as to the redistriluition of the general 
shares of daftaris. The system of fresh, calculation of shares at time of vesh, 
called liimla veah, is not followod in Dir, Swat or Bajaur. There are no signs of 
any breaking up in these tracts of the original division of shares in lands 
whether irrigated or nnirrigated. Owing to the pernicious system of redistri¬ 
bution little or no improvement has occurred in the, condition of tire lands. 
Lands which might without difficulty he irrigated by new water channels 
remain imii’rigated, for a Pathan will not work for the heneht of his successor. 
Naturally, perhaprs, he will not make water channels, plant trees or orchards, 
or reclaim waste land for some one else to enjoy at the next vesh. 

36, The total number of estates is at present 3,111 as against 2,829 in 
1901-02. The increase is due (1) to the formation of new estates in large areas 
of land formerly lying waste; (2) to the re-measnrenient of outlying hamlets 
as separate estates in the Settlements which have been carried out cluring the 
last decade; and (3) to the Kurram and Tochi Agencies having been brought 
under regular Settlement. The number of zamindari estates, that is of estates 
held by a single proprietor or by a number of proprietors in undivided interest, 
has again gone down from 363 to 298, and the decrease is doubtless due to the 
operation of the law of inheritance. The pattidari and bhayaohara villages 
have on the other hand increased from 2,466 to 2,790. Separate details for these 
forms of tenure are not available, but there can he no doubt that the bhayaohara 
tenure has increased at the expense of the ppattidari. At first the division of 
land as weU as of land revenue inside the villages was generally according to 
a^:lcestral shares, and the pattidari was the most prevalent form of tenure. 
Alienations to outsiders destroy the p)attidari character of a village, and such 
^ow rare. Moreover, now-a-day settlements are generally with indivi¬ 
dual owners, and the system of revenue payment by ancestral shares is almost 
extinct. 
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86. TJie statement below gives tbe more important statistics regarding 
Tillage tenures 


Ill 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

[6 

7 

8 

description of vilUgcs 
ftccordinp to revenue 
paid by them. 

Tenure. 

Xumber 

of 

estatea, 

Number 

of 

villages. 

N nmber 
of holders 
or share¬ 
holders. 

Gross ' 
area. 

Average 
area of 
each 
estate. 

Average 
assessment 
of Gftch 
estate. 






lAcres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Villages paying Ra. 5,000 J 

1. Zaminrlftri 

2, Fattidari and 

2 

2 

459 

ld,976 

7,488 

6.298 

to 60,000. ^ 

hha^achara ... 

58 

58 

47.366 

029,803 

10,859 

6,304 

Vilinges paying Bb. 100 to V 

1, Zninindari 

2. PfttfcidRri and 

174 

174 

3,403 

208,362 

1,Li42 

438 

Pks. 6,000. ^ 

hliayaohara ... 

2,371 

2,369 

449,673 

6,913,910 

2 916 

879 

VillageH paying leas than } | 

1. Zatnindnri 

2. Pattidnri and 

122 

122 

1,020 

94.B73 

775 

42 

Ra. lOO. ^ 

hhayacJiara ... 

364 

353 

16,706 

379,181 

1,071 

84 


LGaaea from Govern¬ 








ment without right 
of owueraliip 

23 

23 

207 

58,964 

2,564 

261 

Villagea not aBsessed in 

Bhayachai'a 

7 

7 

820 

12,447 

1,770 


Kobat. 









37. An estate sometimes embraces merely a single village and some¬ 
times a central village as well as scattered hamlets generally lying on the out¬ 
skirts of a tappa. A Pathan village does not consist wholly of proprietors. 
There are as a general rule dependent cultivators known as fakirs, and also 
village servants and artizans. Both classes hold land free of charge or on 
favoiuable terms in return for service in peace and war. Hamlets {bandas) 
which, were established on the outskirts' of tappas are occupied largely by 
malatars loin-girders) or hamsayas, who obtained land on condition of repelling 
raids on the territory of the tribe nnder whose protection they existed and of 
assisting in making counter raids, but were free from any obligations to render 
the ordinary village service exacted from fakirs, menials and artizans. These 
picturesque relics of a disturbed state of society are, however, gradually dis¬ 
appearing under settled and orderly rule, and the old semi-feudal relations are 
becoming more and more merged in the strictly legal one of landlord and 
tenant. 


38. The persons entitled to enjoy the produce of land are :— 

(1) Owners, including hereditary full proprietors or daftaris, and 

malik qahzas or proprietors by right of possession. 

(2) Tenants, i.e. tenants with rights of occupancy or tenants-at-will. 

The rights and liabilities of these persons inter se or in relation to other 
persons possess in some cases elements of local peculiarity. The proprietary 
right is sometimes divided into “ superior ” and “inferior.” In such cases the 
superior proprietor talres a share in cash or in kind, and as a rule he has nothing 
to do with the cultivation. The inferior proprietor is often the actual cultivator, 
but he may have tenants under him. Or it may he the tenancy rights that are 
divided, the proprietor taking one share and the occupancy tenant another, the 
actual cultivation being done by a tenant-at-will under the occupancy tenant. 
In most cases the malik qaiga, inferior proprietor and occupancy tenant, all 
derive their rights in the same way, that is to say from .some customary service 
or in more modern times by purchase, and they are only different phases of the 
same status. 

39. A hereditary full proprietor who cultivates his land himself is 
entitled to the full produce of the land in his possession, as well as his share in 
the common land subject only to the Government demand. The qabga malik’s 
right is limited by possession, and thus he gets no share in the common land. 
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Tcandi or village, and, except in the case of a wiclo'w "whose tenure is only foi 
life or till re-marriage, no necessity for alienation need ordinarily he estahhslied. 
A proprietor has in most cases power to mahe by "will an unequal distribution 
among his heirs, hut, except in rare cases, he cannot disinherit any heir. The 
reason why there are no established restrictions on transfers is to he found in 
the vesh custom described in paragraph 34. A periodical redistribution of land 
per capita naturally made the power of bequest a matter of little importance. 

40. The Punjab Alienation of Land Act XIII of 1900 as modified 
by the North-West frontier Pro-vince Eegulatioii I of 1904 was extended 
to the Hazara, Banun and Dera Ismail Khan districts in 1904. The_ working 
of the Act has on the whole been satisfactory in these districts, and with wider 
experience of its effects its popularity is increasing among the classes for whose 
benefit it was intended. And in spite of any effect of the enactment in restrict¬ 
ing the market for land both the sale price of land and the amount of mortgage 
money realizable per acre have shown a tendency to rise. In Peshawar and 
Kohat, which are purely Pathan districts, only Sections 4,10 and 16 of the Act 
have been applied. The agricultural tribes have been notified, and the restric¬ 
tions on mortgages by way of conditional sale and on the sale of land in execu¬ 
tion of a decree or order of a Civil or Reyeiine Ooimt have been introduced. 
Here the feeling of personal and individual ownership of land and of complete 
freedom of transfer is peculiarly strong, and local opinion is on the whole 
adverse to any further interference with liberty of transfer. 

41. Where superior and inferior proprietors co-exist, the settlement has 
been made only with the latter, as the former have generally no concern with 
the land beyond a title to receive a small share of the produce or a cash percent¬ 
age calculated on the land revenue. The area subieot to this dual ownership 
is inconsiderable in the Pe.shawar, Bannn or Hazara districts. In the Kohat 
District the Khan of Teri has since Moghal rule enjoyed a semi-independent 
position, paying tribute to the ruler for the time being and realizing the State 
share, together with many feudal dues and services, from his tribesmen. Prior 
to annexation the tract was leased to the Khan for an annual payment of 
Es. 40,000 in cash, besides 10 horses and 20 camels. Since annexation his 
status has been gradnaEy altered by the Settlements of 1886—1895, audit is now 
that of a superior owner entitled only to coUect a fixed revenue in cash and 
certain other dues sanctioned by Government, ms. tirni or grazing fees, huhat a 
house tax on non-agricnlturists, and hulhari, a tax on wood-cutting in certain 
localities. In the Dera Ismail Khan District the inferior qu’oprietors generally 
represent the settlers on the waste {bn,timars), who had generaUy to pay jhuri 
or entrance fee before Settlement, or the embankers of land dependent on hill 
torrents and known as kitJibmds. The rights so acquired were recognized at 
the Eegnlar Settlement as heritable and transferable, subject to the payment of 
an annual mahkana. 

42. The status of tenants in the North-West Prontier Province is 
governed by the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887 and the Hazara Tenancy Eegula- 
tion of 1887 in Hazara. Under the Act and Eegulation referred to tenants are 
divided into occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will; the former are again sub¬ 
divided according to the manner in wMch the right of ocenpanoy has been 
acquired. This right is hereditary on the conditions and ciroumstances men¬ 
tioned in Section 5, Act XVI of 1887, and Eegulation 55 of 1873 as modified by 
Eegulation 13 of 1887. The rights of occupancy under Section 6 are transfer¬ 
able under Section 53 of Act XVI of 1887 subject to the landlord’s claim to 
pre-emption at a market value fixed by a Eevenne Officer on his application. 
If an occupancy tenant under Section 6 transfers his tenancy without issuing 
notice to the landlord through a Eevenue Officer, the landlord is entitled to 
eject the tenant. _ Hnder Section 63, Act XVI of 1887, oocnpancy tenants are 
entitled to make improvements in their tenancies. Tenants-at-will are liable to 
ejectment at the end of an agricultural year in pursuance of a notice of eject¬ 
ment issued by a Eevenue Officer on the application of the landlord and on 
payment of compensation for improvements assessed, by the Eevenne Officer. 
In some parts of the Province the right of cultivation is sometimes mortgaged 
to a tenant-at-wiUj and in snob cases he cannot be ejected until the mortgage 
debt is paid. 
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4iS. In Hazara the local modifications of the general law prhicipally geo^^bap^t. 
relate to the conditions necessary for the acquisition of a right of occupancy. A — 
tenant who occupied land before the Summary Settlement of 1847, and has Tenancy ■ 
continuously occupied it since that year, acquires a right of occupancy. Again, Begulation. 
in order to establish a right of occupancy on the ground of having occupied the 
land for more than two generations without payment of any rent beyond land 
revenue and cesses, a tenant must prove occupation previous to the 10th April 
1873, the date on which the former Tenancy Regulation came into force, and 
not, as elsewhere, previous to the date on which the present Punjab Tenancy 
Act came into operation. In the same way, in the case of a tenant claiming a 
right of occupancy on the ground of being one of the original, settlers, it is 
necessary to prove occupation on the 10th April 1873, and a continuous occu¬ 
pation thereafter, instead of an occupation on 21st October 1868, the date on 
which the former Punjab Tenancy Act came into force, and thereafter. 

44. According to the latest statistics the proportion held by owners is cultivating 
46 per cent, and by tenants 64 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Out of occupancy, 
the land cultivated by tenants paying rent, 23 per cent, is held by occupancy 
tenants and 77 by tenants-at-will. The table below shows the latest available 
statistics regarding cultivating occupancy and rents :— 



Total cultivated area ... «.4 

Area cultivated by owners ... ... 

Area cultivated by tenants free of ront or at nominal rent 


rPayiug at rovenuo rates with or without malihana ... 

. . 

o With right of occupancy ...-j Paying othor cash rents 

bJ) . . ■ , . 

g.2 LPaying in hind With or without an addition in cnah 


^ d . ! 

£ d Without right of occupancy-< Paying othor cash rents 
< § 1 


fPaying at rovenue rates with or without lualihana... 



(^Paying in kind with or without an addition in cash 

Total ... 


46. The following statistics show the rents paid by tenants-at-will, who Eenta. 
hold 44 per cent, of the total cultivated area. It will be observed that the area 
paying rent in cash is only one-eighth of the whole :— 


Area, in aoeeb. 


Details. 


'(1) 

Zabti rents ,,, 


(2) 

Half produce or more 

... 

(3) 

Two-fifths or less than half 

... 

(4) 

Ono-third or leas than two-fiftha 


(5) 

Less than one-third ... 

... 

(6) 

By fixed amount of produce 

... 

L(7) 

Total area under rents in hind ... 



Total paying at revenue rates with or without malihana 
Total paying other cash rents t.. 

Total cash’rents paid on area entered in (9) 
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5. SYSTEM OS' SUEVEY AHD SETTLEMEEfl^. 

46. The survey of estates as a part of Settlement operations is carried 
out, as in the Punjab, on the square system, where the nature of the couutiy 
pemits, i.e. in all districts except Hazara and part of Kohat, where during 
recent Settlements the survey was made on the triangular system by means of 
the plane table. At the first Eegular Settlements made between 1870 and 1880 
the latter system was adopted everywb.ere, but owing to the difficulty of 
ensuring accmncy under it the survey was neither good enough, for purposes of 
revenue administration nor for those of the Imperial Survey Department. A 
re-sm'vey of most of the area was found necessary in Peshawar, where a revised 
Settlement of the district was made in 1896. The same necessity was expe¬ 
rienced in the re-Settlement within the last decade of the Hazara, Kohat, Banmi 
and Dera Ismail Khan districts and the Kurram and Tochi Agencies. Ke- 
measurements will probably not be requhed at futiue Settlements, as the smwey 
on the square system has ensm-ed a degree of accuracy sufficient for all practical 
requhements. The Settlement operations will now involve a mere revision of 
the existing maps with reference to alterations in the boundaries and shapes of 
the fields. At the revised Settlement of Peshawar a, peculiar featiue of 
re-measurements on the square system was the adoption of a common base line 
for the whole district, but the results were not wholly satisfactory. 

47. The principles, standard and methods of assessment hitherto observed 
in this Province are fully detailed in the Punjab Settlement Manual hy 
Mr. J. M. Douie. During the last 10 years 4 out of the 6 regular districts and 
the Kma-am and Tochi Agencies were re-settled. The enhancements over the 
previous assessments were held to be excessive in Hazara, Kohat, Bannu and 
Kurram, and considerable sums were remitted in these tracts under the orders of 
the Government of India. In the case of Hazara, Kohat, Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan the enhancements work out at between 44 and 31 per cent. In 
the case of Kiuram the percentage of increase over the former assessment stands 
at 127 per cent., but the former Settlement was merely a summary one. In 
the Tochi Government are entitled, in pursuance of the written undertaking 
given hy the Damns at the time of occupation of the Valley in 1895, to realize 
i\)th of the gross produce. A lump sum of Es. 8,000 in cash was formerly 
taken in commutation of the Government share. The item was roughly 
assessed as a house-tax. The present assessment of the Valley amounts to 
Es. 36,000. 

The Government of India have recently proposed to Local Governments 
the advisahility of placing limits on the enhancements which shall be made at 
revisions of assessments of land revenue in India. So far as this Province is 
concerned, it has been recommended that limits of 25 per cent, in the case of 
districts with a 20 years’ Settlement and of 33 per cent, where the Settlement 
shall have a currency of 30 years shall be fixed. 

The bulk of the land revenue in Dera Ismail Kban is fluctuating owiag 
to the precariousness of the cultivation. Each harvest the assessment is deter-' 
mined by rates varying according to oropis or classes of soil, or both. This 
system is best suited to the local conditions, and it has been readily accepted by 
the people. The Government demand is fixed elsewhere. 

term of the present Settlement of the Peshawar District expires in 
£ T extension of 10 years has been recommended to the Government 

of India for sanction. 

6. CIYIL DIVISIONS OP BEITISH TESEITOM. 

4E There are five districts in the Korth-West Prontier Province, each 
im er a Deputy Commissioner. The revenue administration of all five districts 
IS controlled by the Eeveuue Commissioner. Eor the administration of civil 
an (niminal justice there are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each presided 
over by a Divisional and Sessions Judge. The Judicial Commissioner is the 
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controlling authority in the Judicial hranoh of the administration, and his Court geoVraiuIV. 
is tlie highest criminal andl appellate tribunal in this Proyince. The Jucli- '— 

cial diyisions and districts are as follows ; — 


Civil and Seasiona Diviaious. 

Bisfcrictfl. 

Ateu in square miles. 

Population. 



^ PGsbawar 

Hazara 

' 2,605 

865,009 

Peflliswar-... 

< 

2,984 

603,028 

“ 1 


"Kohat , 

1 

2,696 1 

222,690 

I)i0rai«t 

1 

■ 

I Bunnu 

1 

1,674 

1 

250,086 


1 

1 

l^Dcra lanaail Kbao 

3,360 

256,120 


details OE the CEBSFS-TEIBES AHD LA¥GirAG:i. 


49. The table below shows the numbers, accordin ’■ to the last census, Tribes and 
of ah tribes and castes which Avere returned as more than 6,000 souls :— „ 


Aiova 

A'wan 

Ba^hbau 

Eflluch 

Brahman 

Clmhra 

Dhobi 

Dhund 

Gakkhar 

Gnjar 

Garkha 

Jat 

Jolaha 

Kaial 

iCashmiri 

Khatri 

Kumhar 

Loliar 

Maliar 

Miragi 

Mochi 

Moghul 

Miisalli 

Nai 

$aracha 

Pathan 

Gassab 

Gureshi 

P-ajput 

Saiad 

Sarara 

Shekh 

^^011 ar 

Swathi 

Panaoli 

Tarkhau 

Tell 


Caste or Tribe. 


Bnumer^ted* popu¬ 
lation (1911). 


69,^15 

S76,bll 

20,471 

26;513 

13.208 
5,793 

14,877 

30,464 

6,807 

113,871 

6,343’ 

86,097 

37,390 

22,106 

28,631 

35,720 

22,664 

28,589 

19,950 

11,790 

23.209 
14,865 
13,264 
24,777 
12,330 

845,183 

8,721 

20.939 

15,263 

75,115 

8,607 

17,892 

9,714 

38,329 

63,985 

42,618 

6,932 


proportion per 
millt ot total enu¬ 
merated population 
_(1911). 


31-3 

125 

9’2 

11*9 

5*9 

26 

6*7 

13-7 

3 

51*6 

2*8 

88*9 

16*9 

10 

12*9 

]6’1 

10*2 

12'9 

'9 

5*8 

10- 4 
6 7 
5*9 

11 - 2 
B’5 

382*3 

8*9 

9*4 

69 

33-9 

3*8 

8 

4*3 
17*3' 
28 9 
19'2 
3-1 


■ population of districts and of British posts in Agencies nud tribal areas. 

j „ . these, both ntnuerioally and in social position, the Pathans vei'y 
fh place. They own a, very large proportion of the land in 

a aamiuisterecl districts, of the Province; in the tribal area which adjoins it 
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on the west they are the ruling race. Other land-holding tribes are the Awans, j 
Baluchis, Bhunds, Gakhhars, Guiars, Jats, Karals, hloghuls, Qureshis, Bajputs, 
Saiads, Saiaras, Shekhs, Swathis and Tanaolis; these are to be found in large 
nuinhers only in Hazara and Dera Ismail Khan. The remaining groups, with 
the exception of the Gurkhas, who have only appeared here since the location 
of Gurkha battalions in Ahhottahad and in the Malakand Agency, occupied, 
prior to the advent of British rule, a position of subservience from which they 
have not yet entirely succeeded in emerging. The Aroras and the Khatris, 
some of whom have amassed considerable wealth, can now hold their own in the 
towns and cantonments. In rural areas, whatever equality they may enjoy 
with them in the sight of the law, they are careful to treat the land-holders of 
their village with considerable respect, a respect, however, which is not incom¬ 
patible with a readiness to fleece them mercilessly when the latter are in want 
of a loan. The extension of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act to the districts 
of -Hazara, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and of the Punjab Pre-emption Act 
to aU the districts of this Province; has made it virtually impossible throughout 
the Province for non-agrioulturists to obtain possession of land, and has done 
much to strengthen the ascendancy of those tribes whose traditional occupation 
is agriculture. The position of the menial and professional groups, from the 
Lohar and Tarkhan to the MusaUi and Jolaha, is one of very definite dependence. 
They are the hamsayas of the land-holders, and if they do not stiU occupy their 
homes on sufferance, they continue to render those services which in the past 
their superiors were able to exact from them. 

60. The figures for Pathans exclude those for Swathis and Mishwanis, 
which have by some been regarded as forming Pathan divisions, but they include 
a small number of Afghans, Tajiks and Hazaras, aU of which, properly 
speaking, represent stocks distinct from the Pathan. Occupational groups, such 
as the Shahi Khel, have also been excluded. How far the numbers given are 
swollen by affiliated clans of Hindki or Saiad origin it is impossible to say. The 
Eannnchis, for instance, are admittedly mongrels, but cannot be omitted from 
any list of the main Pathan tribes. 

The largest number of Pathans is to be found in the Peshawar 
District, where they amount to 414,100 souls, or 48 per cent, of the whole. In 
Kohat and Bannu they number 147,083 and 147,997 persons respectively. 
Belatively, however, they are far more numerous than in Peshawar, making up 
as they do as much as 66 per cent, of the population in Kohat and 59 per cent, 
in Bannu. In Hazara only 9 per cent, of the population are Pathans, while in 
Dera Ismail Khan the percentage is 29. 

Of the various tribes tabulated separately at the recent census by 
far the largest numbers were returned by the Khattaks (148,552) and Ynsafzais 
(130,026). The former, though numerous in Peshawar, are mainly found in the 
Kohat District. The Ynsafzais are almost entirely confined to Peshawar, though 
from Hazara were returned 14,771 entries which were attributed in tabulation 
to the great Yusafzai tribe. The Marwats (77,018), as their name indicates, 
are found in small numbers only outside the Marwat Tahsil of Bannu. The 
Mohmands (69,506) are virtually confined to Peshawar. Other tribes found to 
he numerous are the Afridis (25,161), the Bangash (25,877), the Bannuchi* 
(34,606), the Gadun (27,546), the Ghilzai (30,611), the Muhammadzai (30,230), 
and the Wazirs (34,274). The Afridis, most common in Peshawar, are also found 
in considerable numbers in Kobat; while the Bangash are seldom to be met 
with beyond the limits of the Kohat District. The Bannuchis, as might be 
expected from the name, were enumerated in considerable numbers in Bannu 
only. The bulk of the Gaduns are residents of Hazara, though 3,406 were also 
enumerated iu Peshawar. The Ghilzais, most of whom are Powindahs, are 
natm’aHy most numerous in Dera Ismail Khah ; the Muhammadzais are nearly 
aU to he found in Peshawar, and the Wazirs, who are comparatively recent 
settlers from the west, in Bannu. 

Of other tribes, the figures for which were separately tabulated, the numbers 
in no case amounted to as much as 20,000 souls; and 103,609 persons appear 
under the comprehensive heading of "Other Pathans,” the entries in the schedules 
being such that they could not he attributed with confidence to any one of the 
main tribes. 
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The nOn-Pathak Paces, geogTaphy. 

Muhammadans. 

51. Of Muhammadan tribes, other than Pathans, the most numerous are 
the Awans, the Guj ars, the Jats, the Saiads and the Tanaolis. Though the Awans 
la,Y claim to Arab descent, these tribes, together ’with the hulk of the other 
inhabitants of the Province, can he distinguished from the Pathans as being 
tribes of Indian origin, while the Pathans proper arc not. The Awans amount Awans. 
in all to 276,511 souls. Some of them are proprietors of laud, hut more com¬ 
monly they are tenants or agricultural labourers, while many persons engaged 
in menial occupations profess to belong to the tribe. They are most numerous in 
Peshawar (137,670 persons), hut there is no district in which they are not 
represented in considerable numbers; and in Hazara they are as many as 102,913 
souls. The Gnjars (113,871 persons), who are said to he “without doubt the GujarB. 
Mnhaminadanised descendants of the ancient Hiodu Guiar population of the 
country, ” are not to he found, except in trifling numbers, outside of the 
two northern districts of the Province, and no less than 95,034 of them reside 
in Hazara. Their occnpatioii is that of the herdsman and grazier; in rare cases 
only are they owners of land, and 25,668 of them were recorded at the recent 
census as using their tribal dialect, Gujari. They ave probably the most 
ignorant and backward of the tribal units represented in the Province. The 
word Jat (86,097 persons, of whom 78,070 are Muhammadans, the hulk of the Jats. 
remainder being Sil(hs) is one used in the loosest possible way in the south of 
the Province, any agriculturist who is not either a Patliau or a Balnch being 
comprehended in it. The Mulrammadan Jats are practically confined to Baiiiiu 
and Pera Ismail Khan, principally the latter, where they amount to 66,796 souls. 

There are in the Province 76,116 Saiads, found mainly in the north, Peshawar Saiads. 
possessing 24,818 and Hazara 26,296 persons of . this tribe. In Hazara they are 
mainly agriculturists, while in Peshawar tliey enjoy a more definite shc^e of 
the respect earned by their religions character. The Tanaolis (63,886 persons) TanaoliB. 
are almost entirely confined to Hazara, -where the bulk of them are to he found 
in the area from which they take their name, viz. the cis-Indns possessions of 
the Nawah of Amb. As many as 4,036, however, were also enumerated at the 
recent census in the neighbouring district of Peshawar. 

Hindus. 

62. The Hindus of tlie Provinco are numerically very unimportant, 
amounting as they do only to something over 6 per cent, of the total population. 

It is interesting to notice that, relatively to the others, the Hindu element has 
decreased in the last decade, a result which appears to he partly due to the 
separation of the North-West Proiitier Provinco from the Punjab, and partly 
to speoiflo legislative enactments (the Alienation of Land and the Pre-emption 
Acts), which have rendered it virtually impossible for Hindus to acquire ownership 
of land. They possess, however, more importance than their actual numbers 
Varraut. Of education they may almost be said to hold a monopoly (though 
tbe proportion of literate persons is hig’her among the Sikhs), and, owing to the 
fact that they are nearly all either traders or in Government employ, literacy 
IS more common among them than among the same community in any other 
Province or State of India. They also possess a considerable proportion of the 
wealth of the Provinco, other than that which is represented by land, and it is 
to tbe Hindu money-lender tliat, the agriculturist generally is compelled to 
have recourse when he is in want of a loan. Prior to the appearance of the 
Sikhs in the districts now contained in the North-West Prontier Province, the 
position of the Hindus among an intolerant Mulrammadan population was 
depressed in the extreme. Sir 'Herbert Edwardes relates how at his first visit 
to Bannn the Hindus went to their Muhammadan overlords for permission to 
Many as regularly as an English geutloinan for a license to Doctor’s Commons ; 

'ind to the present day, thougb their political subjection is now a thing of the 
P^st, the influences upon them of their Muhammadan environment are clear’ 
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apparent. Such peculiarly Hindu customs as child-marriage and caste restric¬ 
tions on .social intercourse between different groups are hardly to he found 
among the Hindus of the Province. 

53. The only Hindu castes represented in c msiderable nnmhers in the 
Province are the Aroras and the EhatriSj Hindu Aroras amounting to 55,713, 
and Hindu Khatris to 30,033, souls. Both groups are engaged mainly in trade, 
though a certain number are to he found in service as clerks, &c. The Aroras 
reside principally in Hera Ismail Khan and Bannu, in which two’ districts 
they numlier 35,674 persons. But in the north their place as the chief Hindu 
ti’ading group is taken hy the Khatris, who comprehend 12,262 persons in 
Hazara and 12,372 in Peshawar. Both groups may be regarded as native to 
the Province, for they have been in most cases so long domiciled in it as to 
have retained only a vague memory of their places of origin. Other groups 
which may similarly be regarded as natives are the Brahmans (9,740) and 
the Bhatias (3,786). The Bhatias, who are also traders, are hardly to be found 
except in Baimu and Hera Ismail Khan; while the Brahmans, whose 
occupations are for the most part purely secular, are more numerous in Hazara 
than elsewhere (3,354 persons). In Peshawar, they are nearly as numerous 
(3,215); while no other district contains as many as 1,000 persons of this caste, 
except Hera Ismail Khan, which has, relatively, the largest Hindu population 
of the districts of the Province, and where Brahmans amount to 1,613 persons. 
Other Hindu groups, which are represented in small numbers only, consist 
almost entirely of immigrants. 


Sikhs. 

64. The enumerated population of the Province only includes 31,459 
Sikhs. In view of the overwhelming preponderance of the Muhammadan 
element, it is not surprising that the line of cleavage between Hindus and 
Sikhs is not clearly drawn. Inter-marriage between the tw'o communities 
appears to he hy no means rare, and it is common to find one and the same 
family containing both Hindu and Silch members. The Sikhs are relatively 
most numerous in Peshawar, where, however, they only amount to 1'9 per cent, 
of the total population. Of Sil^h groups the most numerously represented are 
the Aroras (13,502), the Jats (6,683), the Khatris (6,687), and the Brahmans 
(3,468). The Sikh Brahmans, Aroras and Khatris are hardly to he distin¬ 
guished from members of the same castes among the local Hindus; the Sikh 
Jats are almost wit-hout exception piu’ely temj)orary immigrants who form part 
of the garrison of the Province. 

55. The predominant language of the Horth-West Prontier Province 
is Pashto, which, like Balochi, is an Iranian tongue, though it appears 
to possess many Indian (Punjabi) words. It has two main dialects, the 
northern, hard or Pakhtu, and the southern, soft or Pashto. The dividing line 
of the two dialects runs westward from Thai tlirongh the Kohat Histriot almost 
to the Indus, but it then turns northward, as the speech of the Akhora Khattaks 
belongs to the southern or Pashto dialect. Thus the Pakhtu is spoken in 
Bajaur, Swat and Bimer, and by the Yusafzais, Bangash, Orakzais, Afridis 
and Mohmands, while the Khattaks, Wazirs, Marwats, and various minor 
tribes in the south speak Pashto. It has been asserted that this division 
of the language corresponds roughly with the tribal systems of the Pathans, 
those who speak the hard or northern Pakhtu having a tendency to an aristo¬ 
cratic form of government, while the Pashto-speaking branch is intensely 
democratic in organization. 

The classical chalect of the Pakhtu is that of the Yusafzais, in which 
the earhest works in the language were composed. It is the purest.-and 
clearest form of Pashto, and that of the Htman Khel differs biit little fmm. 
it. The Bajaiu' people also speak a pure form of the language, but have a 
marked accent of theh own. The Afridi Pashto is characterised hy a peculiarly 
broad accent. 
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The Orakzais speak even broader Pashto than the Afridis and talk more 
rapidly, their speech being less guttural. The differences, moreover, are not 
confliied to the pronunciation, but extend to the vocabulary. 
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The Wazirs have several dialects which are probably less removed from 
the speech of the original Pathans than the now standard dialect of Peshawar. 

56. Speakers of Pashto (with Ormuri, which was retmmed at the . 

census by 10 piersons in Pera Ismail Khan) amount to 1,229,599 persons, or 66 ospea ■ 
Tier cent, of the population of the districts of the Province. Though the 
national language of the Pathans, it was returned at the census by 384,djl6 
members of other tribes, some of whom, such as the Swathis of Hazara, actually 
use it in their homes, while in the case of others, many of whom are bilingual, 
there is a natural tendency to show themselves as speaking the language of 
the dominant race. The degree to which Pashto is common varies largely in 
different districts. In Peshawar the spealcers of this language amount to 82 
per cent, of the total populatioii, in Kohat to 87, and in Bannu to 88 per cent. 

In Dera Ismail Khan, on the other hand, only 28 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are Pashto speakers, and in Hazara they only amount to 6 out of every 


hundred. 

67. In the last two districts the common language of the people is the 

tongue known to philologists as Lahuda or Western Punjabi. It is rather a Punjabi, 
group of connected dialects than a language with a definite standard, and has 
been described locally by many names, Herawal, Jathi, Multani, Hindki, and, 
in the districts where Pathans predominate, Hindko. The people themselves 
commonly returned it at the census as Punjabi, thus giving rise to some 
embarrassment, for there are a certain number of speakers of the true Punjabi 
(immigrants) contained in the Province, though the bulk of those making this 
return speak a language quite distinct from Punjabi. Both Punjabi and 
Lahuda are members of the Indian (Sanscritic) branch of the Indo-European 
Linguistic family, but while the latter is classed by Dr. Grierson as one of the 
Western group of the Indian branch, the former is attributed to a distinct 
North-Western group. Lahuda, with Punjabi, is spolcen by 42 per cent, of the 
population of the Province (British territory). But there are great local 
variations. In Hazara as many as 90 per ceirt. of the inhabitants speak one or 
other of these two tongues (mainly Lahuda), and in Lera Ismail Khan the 
figure is as high as 71 per cent. In Peshawar, on the other hand, it is only 16, 
and in Kohat and Bannu only 12, per cent. At the census Punjabi was 
returned by 848,264, and Hindko and its dialects (Lahuda) by only 72,979, 
persons, but it is estimated that only 25,046 (immigrants) are speakers of the 
true Punjabi, and that the balance (886,197 persons) should be attributed to 
Lahuda. The language therefore possesses, in the Province as a whole, little 
less importance than Pashto itself. 

68. Other languages are hut meagrely represented. Gujari, a dialect 

of Western Hindi, which appears to have considerable affinities with Eajasthani, Gujari. 
is the tribal dialect of the Gujars of the Mansehra Tahsil of Hazara, and was 
returned at the last census hy 26,668 persons. Hindustani is used by 17,466 Hindustani, 
persons, of whom the greater mxmher (11,224) are naturally found in Pesha¬ 
war. Persian is represented by 3,811 speakers, nearly all in Peshawar, in 
which district immigrants from Kabul, where it is the language of the polite, 
are more numerous than elsewhere. Haipali is spoken hy 6,179 sonls, Gurkha waipaii. 
sepoys and their families, stationed in Abhottabad and the Malalcand Agency, 
and English and other European languages are represented by 6,888 more. Engiisii. 

The only district containing any considerable number of English ,spealcers is 
Peshawar, where alone British regiments are stationed. The languages men¬ 
tioned in this paragraplr, along with others returned in small numbers at the 
census, have, with the exception of Gnjari, little interest here. Leaving Gujai’i 
on one side, all are spolcen by immigrants only. Gujari, from its being a 
dialect native to tbe Province, possesses more importance, and to philologists it 
h also not without interest. It is a curious and noteworthy fact that we 
flad in the hills of the Hazara District, as in the neighhonring State of Kashmir, 
a dialect of a language (Eajasthani) spoken so many hundred miles to their* 
south-east. It may be inferred, bowever, from tbe results of recent censuses 
that the use of the language is dying out. » 
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Teans-bobdee, Tribes. 


Trans-border 59. With the exception of British posts in Agencies and trihal areas, the 

tribes. operations of the recent census comprehended only the British districts included 

in the Province, and in order to give a complete idea of the population of the 
Province, a rough account is here given of the various tribes lying hetiveen the 
administrative border and the Durand Line, showing their traditional connection 
with one another, and an estimate of their numbers is also presented. The total 
number of persons enumerated in trans-frontier posts at the last census was 
13,538, aud these, along with the estimated population of the rest of the 
area, give a figm-e of 1,622,094 inhabitants for this portion of the Province. 

EohiBtan. 60. Starting then from the north-east, between the northern border of 

Hazara and the Indus lies the mouutainous tract of Kohistan, which also 
extends, across the Indus, to the area known as the Swat Kohistan. The 
Kohistanis claim to he of Arab origin, but the claim has no foundation on fact, 
and is due to a not imcommon deshe on the part of peoples lately converted to 
Islam to connect themselves with their new Biblical history. There is little 
doubt that the Kohistanis are, lilie the Kafirs of Kafiristan, the remnants of old 
races di'iven by Muhammadan invasions from the valleys aud plains into the 
higher mountains. The majority of the Kohistanis have been converted tp 
Islam within the last 200 years. According to the latest estimate they are 
believed to number roughly some 42,000 souls. 

61. To the north again lies Chitral, inhabited by tribes who are divided 
into the social classes known as Adamzada, Arhahzada aud Paqir Miskin. The 
r nb'n g family, who claim descent from Timour, appear to have come from 
Badakhshau, and, together with most of the Adamzada, to he of Tajik origin. 
The Paqh Miskin, of whom the Kho are the largest tribe, may he regarded for 
the most part as the aboriginal inhabitants, and are perhaps related to the 
Kalash Kafirs. But many recent immigrants from Shignan and Wakhan are 
included in the class, and their origin is further obscured by an admixture of 
Mongolian blood attributed to Chinese invaders. The most recent estimate 
gives the population of Chitral at about 48,000. 

flazara^border^ Hazara border, south-west of the Kohistanis, there 

are large settlements of Swathis m Tikari, Deshi, Nandihar and AUabi, wbick 
extend, in the tract known as Takot, to the left bank of the Indus. The 
Swathis are probably of Indian origin, aud were old inhabitants of Swat driven 
out at the time of the Pathan conquest. The estimates of their numbers have 
varied considerably in different years, and are now put at as Sigh a figure as 
110,000 souls. 


63. At the Black Mountain we first come in contact with the Pathans. 
It is not necessary to do more than mention the tradition current among them 
that they are the Bani Israil, descended from Kais, or Abdur Eashid, named, 
at his conversion to Islam, Pathan (strong, or, according to another interpre¬ 
tation, the rudder), who was 37th in lineal descent from King Taint (Saul). 
The question as to whether the Pathans are actually of Semitic origin has 
long formed a fruitful subject of discussion, but no definite conclusion has 
been arrived at. Prom the sons and grandsons of Kais, according to the tribal 
genealogies, are descended the five main divisions of Pathans, the Karlanri, 
Kashi, Ghoria Khel, Tarklanri aud Tarin. Tribal genealogies aro, however, of 
doubtful value, and it will he best to arrange the tribes according to their 
grouping for purposes of political control. 


Tribes of the 
Hazara border. 


64. Mention has already been made of the Swathis of the Hazara border 
Other groups under the political control of the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara 
are the Isazai clans, the Chagharzai and the IJtmanzai. The Isazai, who. 
comprise the Akazai, Hassanzai and the Madda Khel, residing on the western 
slopes of the Black Mountain, are Tusafzai, and are estimated to number 37,600 
souls. Yusafzai (i. e. members of the Kashi branch of the Pathan nation) 
are also the Chagharzai (46,600). The trans-Indiis Dtmanzai, living near 
Torbela, are a small group comprising some 2,900 persons. 
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66. The population of Ohitral has already been dealt with. Other oEoaRAPOT. 
OTOups comprised in the Malakand Ageuoy are the Dirwals, or the inhabitants™ .. rTtha 
of the ILhanate of Dir, the iiihahitants of Swat, of Bajaur, and the XJtman Niaiairaixd 
gliel. The popnilation of the Agency is large, and was estimated, for the-^®®“°y~ 
purpose of the recent census, as amounting to 576,433 persons. According to- 
the latest figures available, the population of Dir is nearly 260,000 souls, Dir. 
divided into different groups, the_ majority of which are Pathan (Tusafzai). 

The dwellers in the Panjkora Kohistaii (30,600) aj)pear, however, to be mem¬ 
bers of an aboriginal tribe, and the Tarkanris number something under 60,000. 

Swat is believed to contain a population of rather over 70,000 persons, belong- Swat, 
ing mainly to the Eanizai and Baizai sections of the Yusafzai. The Bajauris, Bajaur. 

are almost exclusively Tarkalanri Pathans, belonging to the Salarzai and 
other Mamund sections, are now credited with some 130,000 persons ; and the 
Ptman Ehel, who appear to he Karlarni Pathans, with some 160,000 more. utman Kbel. 

66. Other sections (the Laman and Ambahar) of the TJtman Khel Tribes of tne 
form tribes under the political control of the Deputy Commissioner of Pesha- Border^*^ 
war, and are believed to number 13,000. More nnmerons are the people Bunerwais. 
of Buuer and the'r neighbours, the Pirozai Ohagharzai, the Ohamlawals, the 

Amazai, the Kundu Khel and the Gaduns, who number some 120,000. The 
majority appear to be Yusafzai Pathans, though the Gaduns are certainly 
not Tnsafzai, and probably not Pathans at all. They are also represented in 
considerable numbers in the Hazara District, where the name is spelt Jadun. 

The remainder of the tribes on the Peshawar border are for the most part 

sections of the Mohmands, who form a branch of the Ghoria Khel Pathans, MobmandB. 

together with their vassals the Safis, who are believed to be recent converts 

to Islam from the original inhabitants. Tho Mohmands, of whom the most 

numerous sectious are the Tarakzai (10,000), tho Halimzai (14,600) and the 

Baizai (36,000), number about 97,000, and the Safis 6,000. Some 12,000 

Afridis, belonging to the Adam Kliel section, are also included among the 

tribes under the political control of the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar. 

67. Proceeding southwards wo come next to the tribes of the Khyher Tribes of tho 
Agency, who_ are mainly Afridis, though they include also a few Shilmanis 

and Mifilagoris. The Afi'idis are said to be a branch of the Karlarni Pathans, 
but this is very doubtful. They are more likely to ho the ‘Aparytai’ of 
Herodotus, the names and positions being identical. If this theory is correct, 
they were then a powerful people of Buddhist religion, and held a large tract 
of country, hut have gradually been driven back by tlie encroachments of 
other tribes. The Afridis of tlie Khyher Agency are divided into eight Tna.in 
groups, the_ Zakha Khel,’ the Malilcdiii Khel, the Kamliar Khel, the Kuki 
Ehel, the Sipah, the Kamrai, the Aka Klicl, and the Adam Khel of Tirah, 
and are estimated to number about 160,000. The most numerous of the in¬ 
dividual sections are the Kamhar Khel (36,000), the Zaklia Khel (28,000), and 
the Aka Khel (27,000). The Shilmanis live on the south bank of the Kabul Shilmanis. 
river. They are not Pathans by origin, and number some 6,000 souls. The 
Mullagoris, like the Safis, are regarded as vassals of the Mohmands. They Mullagoris. 
reside oii Tartara, which overlooks the Khyher Pass, and are possibly remnants 
of the Dilazaks, who were swept away by the Afghan invasion, a few repre¬ 
sentatives only being left in the Peshawar District. The Mullagoris are esti¬ 
mated to cousist of about 6,000 persons. 


_ 68. The tribes controlled by the Deputy Oominissioiier of Kohat consist 

Vv 1 sections, together with a section of the Afridis (the Adam orak^aisf^*^ 

tel of the Kohat Pass). T^ese latter number some 26,000 souls. The origiu 
or the Crakzaia is quite uncertain, tho name meaning ' the lost tribes.’ One 
the Ali Khel, has been traced to Swat, wbence they were expelled by 
e other inhabitants, and it is not unlikely that the whole tribe consists of 
Ktugee clans of tho surrounding races. Of the Orakzais of the Kohat border 
0 prmcipal tribes are the Lashkarzai (including the Mamuzai and the Ali- 
wV ImDaipzai, the Mishti, the Shoikhan, and the Ali Kliel, the last of 

led Me estimated to number as many as 20,000 souls. The number of the 
mrzai of the Kohat border as a whole is put at 149,000. 
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69. Tlie Orakzai are also represented among the tribes of the Eurram 
Agency, residing, however, for the most part outside the protected and revenue 
paying area. They belong to the Massozai section, and are believed to be 
something over 10,000 in number. Other tribes of the Kurram border are the 
Chamhaunis (15,000) and the Zaimiihhts (13,000). The Ghamkaunis are 
probably G-horia Ehel Pathans. They were originally residents of the 
Khurmana Valley, out of which they were driven by the Massuzai Orakzais. 
The Zaimukht (or Zaimusht) claim to be Tarin Pathans, and are sometimes 
said to he a Karlarni tribe descended from Hanoi, a son of Kais. Within the 
protected area of the Kurram Agency (population 1901,* 64,271) the Turis 
are the dominant tribe, whose claim to Pathan origin is sometimes disputed, 
the view being that they are of Indian extraction, t They differ from most of 
the surrounding tribes in belonging to the Shia sect of Islam. Bangashes are 
also common in the protected area of the Kurram. Por the pui'poses of the 
census of 1911 the total population of the Kiu’ram Agency was esthnated to he 
98,692 persons. 


Tribes of the 70. The trans-border tribes under the political control of the Deputy 

Banim border. Commissioner of Bannu are not numerous, and were estimated in 1911 to 
number some 17,854 persons only. They are mainly Wazirs, though a section 
of the Bhitaiinis is also included in this jurisdiction. 


Tribes of the 
Toohi Agency. 


71. Wazirs, chiefly of the Utmanzai and Ahmadzai sections, make np 
the bulk of the tribes on the border of the Tochi Agency, while within the 
Agency itself the inhabitants are largely Daurs. The total population under 
the control of the Political Agent was estimated for the last census as being 
144,379. The Wazirs are Karlarni Pathans, closely related to the Baugash 
(a Kohat tribe), and by some accounts to the Bannochi (Bannu) and Daur 
clans, though this is very doubtful. They are divided into two main branches, 
the Darwesh Khel and the Mahsuds. The Mahsuds will he dealt with below 
under tbe tribes of the Wana Agency. The two main sections of the Darwesh 
Khel have been stated above. The Utmanzai Darwesh Khel are believed 
to nnmher some 69,000 persons, the Ahmadzais being considerably weaker 
(40,000). 


Wana^Agency Ahmadzai Darwesh Khel (Wazirs) are also represented among 

the tribes of the Wana Agency, where their numbers are put at about 22,000. 
More important here are the Mahsud (Wazirs), roughly 66,000 souls, other 
tiibes being the Hrmurs (5,000), the Sulaiman Ehel (10,000), and the Dotannis 
(5,000). The Mahsuds claim descent from Wazir’s great-grandson, whose 
name^ is probably more correctly spelt Mas’aud. Their main divisions are 
Alizai, Bahlolzai and Shaman Khel, of which the first two are each numerically 
double the strength of the last. The Mahsuds are extremely democratic in 
organization, but are a good deal more backward than the Darwesh Khel, 
many of whom have given up a uomadic Hfe and settled in the Bannu District. 
The Sulaiman Khel and the Dotannis are Ghilzais, and form part of the 
Powiudah caravans which visit British territory every winter through the Zhob 
and Gumal Valleys. 


Tke tribes of 
the Dera Ismail 
Ehan border. 


73. The tribes of the Dera Ismail Khan border are unimportant in 
point of numbers, being estimated to amount only to some 19,000 persons in 
all. They are Bhitannis, Sherauis and Ustaranas, of whom the Bhitannis are 
numerically the most important. They trace their descent to one Bhatan, 
a decendant of Kais. The Ustaranas claim a Saiad origin. 


8. Changes in the Administration. 

74. No changes occurred in the administration. The Hon^ble Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sh George Boos-Keppel, k.c.i.e., remained in charge of the 
office of the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General throughout 
the year under report. 

0^ the regular schedule. At the cenaud of 

1911 tbe Dumhers were eBtimated only. 

t Another version current is that they we of Ta-jik origiui 
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The Border adramistration forms the subject matter of a separate 


10. Condition of the People. 

76, The general welfare of the people was satisfactory throughout the 
year. The harvest was again well above the normal, the area sown being 
slif'litly less, and the area harvested slightly more, than last year. The prices 
of food-grains were generally easier througliont the Province, except in Hazara, 
where there was a slight rise due to the somewhat inferior results of the rabi 
haryest. The total value of the trade increased by 10 lakhs, due entirely to 
imports, which advanced 20 lakhs. There was a slight drop in litigation as 
compared with the preceding year. The death-rate per milU of population from 
all causes was exceptionally low, decreasing from 26*9 to 23'3, as compared 
with the average ratio for tho past five years, which is 30'4. On the other hand 
there was a further'small drop in tho birth-rate of 3 per 1,000. The year was 
on the whole a decidedly prosperous one. 


I 



CHAFTEE II, 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 

1. Realization of the KeTenne, 


[Farther details will be found in the Provincial Report on the A.dmiaistration of Land 
Revenue for 1910-11.] 

Demand and 77. Fixed Land Bevemie, —The fized land revenue demand for the 

Collections. 1910-11 feU from Es. 19,42,222 in 1909-10 to Ks. 18,67,260. The coUec- 

tioES amounted to.Es. 18,30,532, a percentage of 98 on the total demand. The 
coHeetions were on the whole easy ancl punctual. Of the demand of the year 
a sum of Es, 36,872 composed as follows remained unrealised at the close of 
the year :— 

Bs, 

Reooveralble ... ... ... 10,880 

Irrecoverable ... ... ... 25,993 

78. Suspensions and Bemissions.—'No suspensions were granted during 
the year, hut Es. 11,309 were remitted, Es. 10,939 on account of damage done 
to the crops in Peshawar, Kohat and Eurram by floods and hailstorms, and 
Es. 320 in Tochi ancl Eera Ismail Khan. 

79. Fluctuating Land JRevenue, —The demand under this head advanced 
from Es. 1,65,083 in, the previous year to Es. 1,71,923. The increase was 
confined to the Eera Ismail Khan Eistrict, where the figure rose from 
Es. 1,68,338 to Es. 1,68,741, and the advance was due to good rain and an 
abundant supply of water from the hill torrents. Of the total demand 
Es. 1,71,668 were collected: it is satisfactory to note that the balance out¬ 
standing at the close of the year was only Es. 256. 

80. Miscellaneous Land Revenue,—^h.Q total demand amounted to 
Es. 1,26,598. The collections declined from Es. 1,40,609 in the preceding year 
to Es. 1,24,279. The principal decreases were under the following heads • 

Rs. 

(1) Recovery of cost o£settlement from assignees ... 1,819 

(2) Tirni ’ ... ... ... ... 14,^623 

(3) Other items ... ... ... ... 3^33 

The difference under (2) is esplaiued by the abolition under the orders 
of the Government of India of the goat tax in Hazara. The fall under (3) 
occimred in Bannu, where, although a certain sum on account of frontier 
remission was forfeited to Government, it was not collected, as the Jani Khel 
Wazics concerned migrated to their summer quarters across the border. The 
halauce Es. 978 is due in the Bannu Eistrict. 

Coercive 81. The number of coercive processes issued rose from 1,452 last year to 

^e mfiieotion iuorease was most marlced in Peshawar, Kohat and Bauuu, but no 

of land levenue. especial sigmficance need he attached to it. The oases in which arrears were 
realised by sales of moveable property numbered 63 against 40 in 1909-10. 
The number of processes issued on the application of headmen was 322 a°'aiiisfc 
344 in 1909-10. The decrease, though small, is satisfactory. ° 


30 
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ADMINISTEA- 

82. Advances under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loans 
AntsXiS of 1883 and XII of 1884) during the year amounted to Es. 1,76,666. . , — 

Trfians under Act XIX of 1883 receded from Es. 66,305 last year to Es. 4)3„690 undJ^^thl Land 
those under Act XII of 1884) rose from Es. 83,611 to Es. 1,33,976. The Improvement 
excessive rains that fell m Eesliawar at the kharif sowing time induced zamiii- Agriculturists 
dfirs to apply for loans, and in Kurram the unusual demand was due to damage Loans Acts. 

])y hail and to loss of cattle by rinderpest. The amount due during the year 
(including arrears) was Es. 1,12,531, i.e. Rs. 96,4)00 principal and Es. 17,131 
interest. Of this Es. 1,01,976 were collected. The realisations were satisfac¬ 
tory. The principal outstanding at the close of the year aggregated 
Ks 3,83,366. 


2. Surveys and Settlements. 

83. No surveys by professional agency or settlements were carried out, 
but the boundary dispute between the Kohat and Mianwali districts was settled 
during the year. 


3. Land Records. 

84), The agricultural element in the Patwari staff is gradually improving, Establishment, 
and 372, or 4)1 per cent., out of the total number of Patwaris are now agricul¬ 
turists against 34)6, or .88 per cent., last year : on the other hand the educational 
efficiency of the Patwari agency is not advancing ; out of a total, of 900 Patwaris 
only 280 have passed the Middle School examination and 18 the Entrance or 
Higher examination as compared with 293 and 22 respectively in the preceding 
year. All the perman,ent or officiating Kannngos in the Province, except 
one IiTigation Kannngo in the Bannu District, possess certificates of efficiency. 

At the close of the year the number of Kannngo candidates in the Province was 
60, of whom 32 were agriculturists. Eorty-eight candidates have passed the 
Entrance or MiddleJ,School examination. 

85. There were 134i,970 mutations for disposal during the year (including Mutation work. 
33,156 brought forward from the previous year) against 162,383 in the previous 

year. Of these 110,914) were attested. The work was again heavy in the 
Hazara, Peshawar and Banna districts, which account for 76 per cent, of the 
disposals. A special Naih Tahsildar was employed in Hazara for six months to 
elear off arrears, and a special Naih Tahsildar was also deputed to the Peshawar 
District for the same purpose. 

86. ,The annual papers and detailed jamahandis were prepared and filed Annual records, 
in time in all’districts with iiisignificaiit exceptions. Out of a total of 761 

jamakandis prepared daring the year, 167 were chocked by Collectors and their 
Assistants. 


4. Wards’ Estates. 

87. The number of estates under the management of the Court of Wards Q-oneral. 
lias remained the same as last year. One of the wards, Nawab Allahclad Khan 

of Dera Ismail Khan, died on 31st August 1911. ITis eldest son, Nawab 
AJimad Nawaz ^ Khan, has been declared his successor. The question as to 
whether it is still n,ecessary to retain this estate under the superintendence of 
the Court of Wards is under consideration. The release of Jemadar Patteh 
Miammad Khan from the Court’s control is also being considered. The 
arrangements for the instruction of the min or wards at the different schools 
have not been altered from last year. All arc reported to he doing well. 

88. The total assets of all the estates amounted to Es. 1,06,86,4,82 against Assets and 
"S' 1,04,85,136 in the prccoding year, an increase of Rs. 2,00,84i6. The en- 
naEceinent was partly due to investments, hut mainly to the inclusion- under 

the head “ Assets” of several now items. The total liabilities of all the estates 
tt’ere fig. 61,873 against Es. 62,778 in the preceding year. 
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89. The total income of the estates amounted to E.s-1,56,689 as com¬ 
pared with Es. 2,27,801 last year. The reason for the fall in income is the 
non-payment of rent by both the former and the present lessees in the case 
of one estate, and also to the inclusion in last year'^s figure of the sale pro¬ 
ceeds of Government Promissory Notes worth Es. 25,000 in the case of another 
estate. The total expenditiue of the estates showed an excess of Es. 1,06,495 
over the figures of the preceding year, being Es. 2,79,010 as against Es. 1,72,615. 
This is explained hy the unusual increase under this head of Es. 1,53,951 in 
the Mardan estate alone. The chief items which swelled the figures of this 
estate were 


(1) Investment of Es. 1,30,000 in Government Securities. 

(2) Payment of Es. 20,000 out of a total promised subscription of 

Es, 50,000 to the proposed Islamia College at Peshawar. 

(3) Advance of a loan of Es. 6,000 to Muhammad Zaman Khan 

of Mnllazai. 


The cost of management was Es. 7,311, giving a percentage of 6'6 on 
the ordinary income. 


5- Bevenue and Bent paying classes. 

Punjab land 90, The worhiiig of the Land Alienation Act has continued satisfac- 

Aiienation Act. tory in Hazara, Bannn and Hera Ismail Khan, and, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council, Section 16 of the Act has been extended to 
Peshawar and Kohat. The question of extending the whole Act to Kohat has 
been postponed for the present. The Act is generally popular with the 
agricultural classes. Only one instance of evasion of its provisions was dis¬ 
covered in the Eannn District, where a mortgage deed was registered in 
favom’ of a Hindu non-agriculturist. 

Transfers of compared with last year, the number of gifts and exchanges 

land. declined from 2,380 to 1,941 and the area transferred from 15,348 acres to' 

13,498 aci’es. The total area mortgaged during the year amounted to 46,845 
acres and the mortgage money to Es. 18,17,615 as contrasted with 71,229 acres 
andEs. 25,32,812 last year. The area redeemed during the year was 64,305 
acres charged with a mortgage debt of Es. 12,60,953 as against 129,023 
acres and Es, 19,63,528 last year. The area sold dmlng the year amounted to 
40,3o4 acres as against 42,644 acres in the previous year. Only four ooou* 
pancy tenants were ejected, but the number of ejectments of non-obcupancy 
tenants rose from 652 to 621, though actual ejectments were effected in 340' 
cases only. _ Tenants contested their liability to ejectment in 626 oases, of which 
77 were decided in their favour. 

Transfers by 92. The areas mortgaged and sold hy agricultural tribes during the 

agricultural ysRi’ amounted to 43,868 acres and 36,282 aoi’es respectively against 42,968 
tribes. acres and 36,494 acres acquired by them by mortgages and sales, As the result 

of these transactions there is a net loss of 910 acres in mortgages with a net 
gain of 212 acres in sales. 
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PROTECTIOK 


1. LIGIGLATIVB ABTHOSITY. 


93. 

ars two 


Tlie Logislativo autlioi'itios l;oi- tlio Nodh-West I’rontior Province Sources of 

Legislation- 


I.— The Legislative Ooinioil of the Governor-General. 
II.— The Governor-General in Excoutivo Ooimoil. 


2. Course of Legislation. 

f 

9Ii. No Act paaaod hy the Legislative Oonncil during the year under 
review specially oonooms this Province. 

3. Police. 

[Further details will be found in the Provincial Police Atlminisiration Report for 1911 
and in the Statistics of British India, Part VI—Administrative and Judicial.] 

96. The n,unihor of true oogniKahle oases reported to the Police during the Police oases, 
year was 4,823, an inoreaao of Idd oasoa on tho previous year. Omittiug class 6, 
ivMch consists chiefly of cases of public nuisauce, the figures are 3,827, an 
increase of 611 cases. OfPoTic(!S againat tho State, public tranquillity, safety 
and justice decreased by (5; serious oifonecs against the person increased by 186'; 
icrions offences against pro])erty increased by 190. Tlieve w^ore in all 357 
murders, 7l attempts at niuinhu', 340 oases of grievous hurt, and 102 dacoitiea 
cr preparations Cor dacoifcy. It should bo noted tlmt tire large figure for murders 
during the yeai’ is lfirg(ily duo lo tlio incseption of tlio “ Conoiliation Committee ” 
system of dealing with absconders, midor wliieh a numlier returned to have their 
cases dealt with. The actual number of murders coinuiittcrl during the year 
was 219, showing a dGcroaso of diO on the total of murders committed in tho 
previous year. 

The increase in. homieddal crime of late years has been regrettable. 

Though no doubt a variety of causes have (louduccd to this result, there are 
grounds for supposing that the iuL'r(3queucy with wliioh murder is visited with 
the death penalty is a serit)us coritril)uting fac'.tor. Tlio drop of 40, however, in 
murder cases and of 79 in (nisos of liovnioidal crime during tho year under 
review, comhinod with the fact tlut only the Koliat District (where especial 
adention should bo (1irecl,ed to tlio oiiquirtos in murder oases) shows aii advance 
oil the figure for 1910, aJl’ord some grounds for .hoping that the turn of the tide 
has now taken place. 

The close supervision noted last year has lioou. oontinned and extended. 

Almost every X^olico Station was .iiispoeted four times in tho year, and 3G0 
oisQs were locally investigated hy Ga/aiitod Offloors. The whole force is practi¬ 
cally up to strength, although 165 rnsignations were accepted from the lower 
ranks. Eeciuiting ,foi’ tiio grade of Upper Subordinates jircsented no difficulty, 
auinnher of candidates ])resonting tliemsclves for every vacancy. The peroenU 

constables with less tlian 3 years’service, however, is 43, which is still 
^ high figure, thougliau improvement on that of the previous year (60). Depart- 
ffientfil punishments fell from 605 to 573. Dismissals rose in tlie rank and file 
horn to 90, and .fell in. i/lie case of U pper Subordinates from 6 to 2, 
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4. Criminal Justice. 

[Piirtlier details trill be found in the Criminal Adnainislration Report of the Province 
for 1911 and in the Statistics of British Indiaj Part VI—Administrative and Judicial, ] 

96. The table given beloTF shows the fluctuations in each district during 
the past two years:— 



OfEences 

reported. 

Complainfca 
ilIsiniRSPd in 

Cases struct 

OfPencea admitted 
to have occur- 

COMPENgATTO>T ITNDBE Sjotiq^ 

250 , Ceiiiinai. Pbooed-chk Code. 

Distbict, 



limine. 



red. 

Cases. 

Amount 

awarded- 


mo. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910 

1911 

1910. 

1911. 

1910 . 

1911. 












Rs,A p.' 

Ba.A. P. 

Peshawar 

9,715 

9,053 

1,261 

1,239 

171 

233 

8,280 

7,581 

60 

S4 

1,030 0 0 

900 8 0 

Hazara 

5,149 

6,324 

1 

2,550 

2,978 

129 

230 

2,470 

3,116 

30 

41 

469 8 0 

1 

716 0 0 

Xohat 

3,348 

3,241 

379 

312 

190 

160 

2.770 

2,769 

12 

17 

275 0 0 

534 0 0 

Banau ... 

3,906 

4,3.4 

1,296 

1,629 

80 

82 

2,530 

2,603 

30 

56 

327 0 0 

401 0 0 

Dera lamail 

Eh an. 

2.506 

2,692 

I 

625 

1 

* 581 

98 

117 

1 

1,783 

1,994 

1 

51} 

34 

1 

4,00 0 0 

44 S 0 0 

Total ... 

24,624 

35,621 

6,114 

6,739 

668 

822 

17,842 

18,063 

182 

181 

‘2,601 8 oj 

3,0898 0 

I 


97, The number of criminal courts, excepting those of the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner and the Sessions Judges, was 114. The number of persons under trial 
was 36,691, and the number of witnesses examined was 27,021. Tbe average 
duration of trials was 8 days. ‘ District and Additional District Magistrates 
disposed of 187 cases under tbeir enhanced powers imder Section 30 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Honorary Magistrates disposed of 784 cases sitting 
singly and 1,359 cases sitting as benches. 

98. Out of 363691 persons under trial dflring the year as compared with 
37,070 in 1910, the cases of 36,100 persons were disposed of. Of these, 20,130, 
or 55 per cent., as compared with 61 in 1910, were discharged or acquitted and 
lo,601 were convicted. In Peshawar the proportion of persons discharged or 
acquitted rose from 43 to 51, in Hazara from 61 to 66, and in Eohat from 47 to 
49. In Baniiu and Dera Ismail Khan there was a slight improvement, the 
percentage of persons acquitted or discharged having fallen from 66 and 72 to 
69 and 71 respectively. The average duration was the same as last year, ^{ 0 . 
8 days. In 181 cases complainants were ordered to pay compensation amounting 
to Ps. 3,089-8-0 to the accused persons. Preventive action under the Prontier 
Crimes Pegulation and Criminal Procedure Code was ^ taken against 8,869 
persons, and 6,188 persons were ordered to find security. 


99. The following statement shows the criminal business disposed of in 
the t wo Sessions Courts diuing the year i— 


Sessions Couets. 

! 

Sessions cases. 

Criminal appeals. 

Criminal revisions. 


1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

1 

Peshawar 

63 

,61 

369 

321 

54 1 

99 

1 

Derajat .k, , 

31 

83 

144 

186 j 

1 

50 

49 
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The percentage o£ persons oonviotod to persons disposed of was 78 dn 
Peshawar and 81 in Derajat. The average duration of Sessions cases was 26 in 
Peshawar and 68 days in Derajat. The average duration of appeals was 11 
^yg in Peshawar and 13 days in tlie Derajat Division. 


Chapter III. 
PHOTECTIOS. 


100 . Of di8 persons sontoncod to death liy the Sessions Courts the Judicial Judioiai 
Commissioner couiirinod the seutoiioo in 17 oases and commuted it in the case Commissioner’s 
of 2 o persons, while 4 accused^ wore acquitted, and in 4 oases the convictions ' 
ffere altered and other sentences imposed. 161 criminal appeals, involving 238 
persons, and 164 criminal revisions, involving 258 persons, were also disposed - 
of during the year The average duration of criminal appeals was 30 days and 
ofrevisions 12 days. In appeals the sentouoos wore reversed or modified in the 
case of 162 persons and (mliauced in tlio case oi! 7 persons, while in revisions, in 
tlie case of 99 persons the sontoncos wore reversed or altered and 8 sentences 
vere enhanced. 


101. District Magistrates di.sposod of appeals and revisions involving other appeaia 
877 persons. In the case of 215 ixu-soiis the order of the hnvor court was 
reversed or modified, wlii'lo tho smitoiices on 17 persons wore cidiancod, and 
in the cases of 71 persons a now trial or furtlior enquiry was ordered. Ses.sions 
Courts similarly had Ijofovo tlnnn 866 jxirsons, in tho ease of 299 of whom the 
sentence was reduced or rovorsed, 7 Hon.toucos l)cing enhanced. 


102 . The total numh(M' of .fines impos(Ml amounted to Rs. 1,40,786, of punishments. 
irhichEs. 1,14,067 were r(ud.i'/.cd. Tiro nimihor of s(nrtonocs of Avhip])ing passed 
was 91, of which 4 senioncos wore 'under tlu! 'jfrontier Crime.s llegulation, 

Tire percentage on tho total nuirrhcr of piinishmonts in oases in wliich whipphng 
might have boon awairded is 6T. 


103. 129 oas(5s werer wvferred to Councils of Elders under the Eronticr 

Crimes Regulation, Tim total iiumirer (xf por’soirs tried was 1,246, of whom 467 
were convicted. 


Frontier 

Grimes 

Begulatiou. 


5. Prisons. 


[Purtliei’dotaila will 1)0 found in t.ho Ropni'l; on tho Adminii^tnition of the .Tail of 
Ite Proyiiice for 1011 and in tho Statintics oi! Pritish India, Part VI—Administrative and 
Jalieial. ] 

104. There arc in the Erovinco five district jails, in which, with the General, 
esoeption of Peslxawar, tlm acicommoiliition is visry limited. There is no central 
p, and long-term prisoners are transferred to central jails in the Punjab. 

. , 10_6. At tho emd of t(i.o year 1910 thoro were 1,062 convicts in the pro- dumber of 
jJMial jails. Duriixg tlui year ;5,360 convicts wore admitted, a figure practically prisoners, 
me same a.s iu the previons year. After releases a.nd tran.sfers to central jails 
athePunjal), thoro remained on tlio 31st December 1911, 907 convicts in the 
provinoial jails. 

106. 6,284 undcr-triai prisoners wore received during the year a.s com- under-triai 
pared with 6,265 in tho ])r('.eediii,g year. On the Slst Dcoemhor 1911, 264 persons 

jemained under trial. 102 civil pinsouors as compared with 138 in the prcced- 
'‘ig year were admitted. 

107. The daily average jail poimlation was 1,484, while the statement of Daily average 
coinmodation piossiliio shows idiat, alloxving to each jiorson a superficial area of popa a ion. 
square yards witiiin tiie emdosiiig '[irison wall, an average population of 1,609 

PKoiiers can he accommodated. Tim figures of average daily population must, 

“'fever, he considered along witli tho fact that from time to time political 
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considerations necessitate tlie seiznre of large numbers of frontier tribesmen and 
their detention in jail for varying periods. In snch cases the iinmber of prisonera 
is for the time largely in excess of the jail accommodation, and overcro-wding 
results. The enlargement of the accommodation in the Peshawar Jail is under 
consideration. 


Juvenile 108- 32 jn’isoiiers under 16 years of age were convicted and adniitted 

prisoners. |;o jaP. 13 -^vere transferred to the District Jail, Lahore, the Delhi Eeformatorv 
being unable to receive any. 70 per cent, of the juveniles were detained in 
Peshawar Jail, where arrangements have been made to keep them apart from 
other prisoners both night aud day. 


Exaoutious. 109. 16 executions were carried out successfully as compared with 16 

in the previous year. 

Escapes. no escapes throughout the year. 

Establishment. ^arders of the Jail Department was readjust¬ 

ed BO as to make then- pay slightly better than Warders serving in the Punjab, 
from which Province nearly all the Warders in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince are recniited. The increase then sanctioned has to a very great extent 
removed the very great difficulty previously experienced in obtaining Suitable 
recruits. The pay of Warders is now sufficient. , When this re-adjnstinent 
was effected the question of pay and grading of Head Warders was only partly 
dealt with. It was not so urgent as the case of the Warders. As a consequence 
slight alterations are required now to place the Head Warders’ pay and grading 
on a footing wffiich will compare favourably with other provinces. 

■Discipline- great improvement took place in the year under review in the 

matter of jail offences, which fell from 1,479 in the previous year to 899. It 
shoiild be noted, however, that of the larger figure no less tliau 700 were warnings. 
Whipping was awarded in one case only. All convicts eligible to earn remissions 
did so. 


Einanciai. 113. The total expenditure on guarding and maintenance of prisoners 

was Es. 1,11,512, or an average cost of Es. 79-il-O as against Es. 74-8-0 in the 
previous year. The cash earning of prisoners from jail industries, similarly 
calculated on the daily average, was Es. 14-11-0 as against Es. 5-15-0 in the 
previous year. The total net cost per head was therefore less than last year, 
being Es, 65 as against Es. 68-9-0. The very large increase in earnings is, 
however, partly accounted for by more punctual collection of hiEs outstanding. 

Employment of profits of manufacturing operations were Es. 16,416, 

prisoners. earned ohiefiy by paper-making and printing. 

Tfitaistatistics. m into hospital per of the jail population 

■were 704, the daily average sick 22, and the deaths from all causes 11-44. This 
is by far the lowest death-rate ever recorded among the Jail population of this 
Province. No outbreaks of infectious disease ocem-red. 


6. Civil Justice. 


T 4 .- i details will be found In the Provincial Report on the Administration of Civil 

iiFtice tor 1911 and in the Statistics of British India, Part VI^Administrative and 
Judicial. ] 


Institutions in 
Original Courts. 


116 Tbe institutions during the year comprised 18,367 suits for money 
or moveable property and 5j560 title and other suits as against 18^73tt and 
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5602 ih distributed among the districts of the Province as 

jillows 


Dibtbiot. 

Population. 

Suita for luoticy 
or movOftblo 
property. 

Title nnd other Buita. 

1 Total BuitB. 

Increaoo 

or 

decrease. 



1910. 

loa. 

1910. 

,»nii. 

1910. 1 

19U. 



8(56,000 

0,032 

0,534 

2,204 

2,177 

8.286 

8,711 

+ 475 


608.028 

4,432 

3.700 

l,r.87 

1,090 

0,019 

6,436 

- 684 

Kohat 

£22,600 

1,943 

2,103 

564 

MO 

2,B07 

2,073 

+ ]6(5 

Jinnii 

260,068 

3,127 

8.000 

077 

0(56 

8,804 

8.726 

-79 

IimMl Khw ... 

1 266,120 

3,200 

2,871 

570 

612 

3,770 

8,383 

- 387 

Totnl 

2,100,933 

18,734 

18,8n7 

6,002 

6,600 

24.386 

29,927 

- 409 

1 


The figures show a sliglit dooroaso of <li09 cases as compared with the 
pteTOUs year, and of 1,058 as compared wilh those oE the ^ear 1909 (26,686), 
wliich constitute the record since the formation of the Province. The decrease 
isoMefly in Hazara and Dora Ismail Khan. Tlie total value of suits in 1911 
wasBiS, 30,66,166 as compared with Bs. 30,91,499 in 1910. The average value 
of suits was practically unohangod, being about lls. 127. 

117. Suits for pro-omption show a further doorcase from 1,470 to 1,408. Natura and 
The decrease is attributed to bettor comprobonsiou of the provisions of tlie Pre- of suits, 
einption Act; but oven the present rigiivos are about 660 in excess of those of 

1905, the last yonr before the extension of the Pre-om]')tion Act to this 
PrOTinoo, and there i.s ground for donl)t as to the applicability of the Act to 
le conditions of land tonuro on tlio frontier. 

Matrimonial suii;s fcdl from 372 1;o 336. Saits relating to mortgages 
rose from 699 to 772. 0,1’ tlusso by far the larger part, 621 suits, were brought 

hymortgagers for redemption. Suii;s for s|)('.oilic relief numlicred 438, and suits ' 

forimmoveahle pu’oporty 2,470. 18,3(17 suits wore lodged for money or move¬ 

able property. Altogctbor 3,687 srdts wei'o instituted for sums not exceeding 
Ha, 10, and 9,641 for sums not exceeding Es. 60. 

118. The oifioors employed during the year were:—2 DivisionalAgonoyfor 
hdges; 6 District Judgos and 3 Sub-.Tudgos with appellate powers; 7 Assis- 

hut OoinmissionevR and 16 Extra A.ssistant Oommissioners; 2 Oantouraent 
Small Cause Court .Tiulges; 7 Muusifs; IG Tahsilclars; 3 Naib Tahsildafs, 
and 10 Honorary Civil Judges. 

119. ' The total numhor of regular appeals disposed of by the District Appellate 
™ges and Subordinate Judges with appollato powers was 641. In the’'^®’^^' 

Oivisional Courts 962 appeals were disposed of. The average duration of 

was 26 days in. the Disti’iet Courts and 142 and 66 days respectively in 
me Divisional Courts of Peshawar and the Dora,jat. In 24 per cent, of the 
rases the order of the lower court,s was reversed or modified by the District 
ourts. In the Divisional Courts the average was 20 per cent. 

nm of 20,476 applications for cxcoution 18,691 were disposed of. Execution of 

Uhese nearly 29 per cent.'wore satkfiod in full and 13 per cent, in part. 

]l7ieeE^ for th,o realization of wliich applicatioir was made was 
’■^°>^6,446, of which Rs. 6,63,081, or 30 per cent., were realized. 

i;..! Judicial Commis.sionor disposed of 94 civil appeals of all judicial _ 

mi 31 of these tire order of the Lower Court was modified or reversed. ® 

Jiverage duration of regular appeals was 78 days. 
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7< Begistratibn. 

[ Further details will be found in the Note on the Registration Returns of the North. 
West Frontier Province, 1911, and in the Statistics of British India, Part VI—Administra¬ 
tive and Judicial. ] 

122. There tvas a general increase in registration work under all heads. 
The total number of documents affecting immoveable property rose hy 7 per 
cent, and the value of the property affected by 10 per cent, to 62 lakhs of 
rupees. Sales and mortgages have both increased, the rise being most marked 
in the Peshawar District. The total income realized from fees, &o., was 
Es. 37,000 as against Es. 34,000 last year, and the expenditure rose from 
Es. 9,200 to Es. 10,100. 


8. District Boards. 

[ Further details will be found in the Provincial Report on the working of the District 
Boards for 1910-11 and in the Statistics of British India, Part VlII—Local Funds.] 

123. The working of the Boards was fairly satisfactory. Six special and 
20 ordinary meetings were held. The prescribed number of meetings was held 
in all districts except Kohat, where only two ordinary meetings were held 
against the prescribed minimum of four meetings. The average attendance for 
the whole Province was 60 per cent, against 63 per cent, in the preceding 
year. 


124. The total income of all Boards amounted to Es. 4,12,380 as com¬ 
pared with Es. 3,64,045, and the expenditure was Es. 3,65,202 against 
Es. 3,58,7l0 in the previous year. 

The main heads of expenditure were (in thousands) 


Miscellaneoua 

% • 1 

Rs. 

8 

Administration r 

A • ft 

... 16 

Education 

■ ft i 

... 90 

Medical Relief 

f ft • 

... 63 

Scientific and Veterinary 


... 33 

Public Works 

■ fl •- 

... 118 

Contributions o. 


... 21 


The closing balances of all Boards amounted to Es. 1,89,916 against 
Es. 1,26,631 ia the previous year. 


9. Municipal Administration. 


[ Further details will be found in the Provincial Report on the working of Municipal!^ 
ties for 1910-11 and in the Statistics of British India, Part VIII—Local Funds.] 

125. The only change which occurred during the year was the conver¬ 
sion of the Municipality of Knlachi in the Dera Ismail Ehan District into a 
Notified Area. 

126. The total receipts from rates and taxes amounted to Es. 3,84,930, 
of which Es. 3,78,108 were derived from octroi. Last year’s figures were 
Es. 3,73,689 and Es. 3,66,224. The revenue derived from Municipal property 
and powers, apart from taxation, was Es. 1,48,901 as compared 'with 
Es. 1,51,724. The receipts from grants and conti’ibutions, miscellaneous sonrceE 
and loans, and extraordinary sources amounted to Es. 1,29,312, Es. 18,508 and 
Es. 16,135 as against Es. 79,710, Es. 8,748 and Es. 26,338 respectively. Thf 
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CHAPTEK ly. 


Agriculture. 


A gricultural 
itnprovementfl, 


Weatlier. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. . 


1. Agriculture. 

[ Further iuformation will be found in the Provincial Land Revenue Report for 
1910-11 and in the Agricultural Statistics of India, Vol. I, Prices and Wages in-India, ard k 
the Report on the Operations of the Department of Agriculture, Punjab, for the year endin? 
30th June 1911.] 

128. By far the larger portion of the cultivated area of the Province 
(1,919,331 acres out of 2,775,769 acres) is entirely dependent on the rainfall. 
Of the remainder, slightly over half a million acres are protected by canals, and 
the rest is irrigated from wells or hy innndation floods. 

The revenue demand is slightly less than Ee. 1 per cultivated acre. 

The methods of cultivation employed are still in general extremely 
primitive, hut there is good reason to hope that an improvement in this respect 
will follow the more extended operations of the Tarnab Experimental Parm, 
which is now in full working order. 

129. Considerable strides have been made at the Tarnab Experimental 
Earm, which is now fully equipped. Trials were made with a large number of 
varieties of wheat of the Province and of the Punjab, the outturns averaging 
ahnost 20 maunds per acre: the trials established the superiority of three 
varieties. Gram was also tried,—it is not grown in the Peshawar Eistrict,—hut 
the crop was destroyed hy the gram caterpillar when approaching maturity. 
Sugarcane, maize, jowar and cotton, as well as chillies, soy beans, tobacco and 
other less important kharif crops, were also sown. The Maimitius cane gave 
good results, American varieties of maize are promising, but the local cotton 
appears superior to the American varieties that were tried. The sny bean crop 
failed unaccountably within a few days of maturity, and the cause is being 
investigated hy the Imperial Mycologist. Experiments were made with various 
kinds of light furrow turning ploughs, hut none proved superior to the local 
country plough. _ English reapers and winnowers were also used, hut it is at 
present doubtful if these will ever become popular with ordinary zamindars, 

The Experimental Seed Earm at Kalu Parang! in Tank, Dera Ismail 
Khan Eistrict, which was started in 1906-07, has now been discontinued. The 
question of establishing a new farm in rakh Mandra 'in the same district is 
under consideration. Sansi cotton seed was obtained by the Eepnty Commis¬ 
sioner, Eera Ismail Khan, and distributed free to leading zamindars for experi¬ 
ments. 


Experiments were also made with sugarcane in the Kurram Agency and 
proved satisfactory. The popularity of this crop is, however, doubtful in the 
Valley. 


2. Weatlier and Crops. 

min found in the Provincial Land Revenue Report for 

mi, ii’ ^ ® Seasons and Crops oE the North-West Frontier Province for 

1911-12, and the Agricultural Statistics of India, Vol. L] 

^ 130. Heavy rains fell in J une throughout the Province enabling cultiva- 
tois in general to make more extensive sowings than usual both on irrigated 
and nniiTigated lands, except in Peshawar and Kohat, where small decreases 


40 
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occurred in the areas sown. In July the rainfall exceeded the average in all 
districts except Hazara. In August conditions were similar. Very heavy rain — 
in the hills on the border of Dera Ismail IChan brought about extraordinary 
floods, which did considerable damage i o the standing crops. September and ■ 

October were almost dry months everywhere. 

131. The total area sown in the year under report amounted to General resnita 
27 SS,674 acres, and was 220,286 acres, or 8 per cent., above the noripal, 

40,993 acres, or 1 per cent., below the figure of the previous year. The contrac¬ 
tion occurred almost entirely iu the unirrigated area, which fell from 
1978,892 acres in 1909-10 to 1,935,341 acres. The total area harvested 
amounted to 2,348,041 acres against 2,346,329 acres in 1909-10 and a normal 
area of 2,l'53,107 acres. The failed area was 434,633 acres against 477,338 acres 
last year and the normal area of 409,281 acres. The distribution of the cropped 
area between kharif and rabi in the year was 39 and 61 per cent, as compared 
\fith 37 and 63 respectively in 1909-10 and 38 and 62 per cent, uormal. Of the 
khaiif crop 36 per cent, were ii'rigated and 64 per cent, nnirrigated. The 
figures for the rabi crops were 27 and 73 per cent, respectively. 

132. The total area sown in the kharif amounted to 1,076,252 acres, the Kharif l9io. 
highest figure since the formation of the North-West Prontier Province; it 

exceeded that of the previous kharif and that of the normal standard by 2 and 
11 per cent, respectively. The area which failed to yield a crop amounted to 
194,716 acres, or 18 per cent, of the total area sown, as compared with 
169,588 acres, or 16 per cent, in the preceding year, and 168,239 acres, or 16 
per cent., normal. The increase in the failed area occurred mainly in the 
^irrigated areas of Hazara a.nd Hera Ismail Khan and in the irrigated area of 
Peshawar. The area harvested was 881,637 acres, or 82 per cent, of the total 
area sown, showing a small decrease of 426 acres as compared with the figures 
for the previous kharif. This was, however, 71,760 acres, or 9 per cent, better 
than the normal area of 809,777 acres. The outturn was generally average in 
the Province, except in Hera Ismail Khan, where it was below the average in 
the case of the unirrigatod area. 

133. The winter raina sot in in Heoembor, but they were considerably Eabi lau. 
helow the average oxcojjt in Hazara. Good and well distributed rain, however, 

fell in January 1911 rcudei'iug further sowings possible ou both irrigated and 
unirrigated areas. Tire rainfall in Pobruary, thougb loelow the normal, was 
beneficial, and it was succeeded by frequent and general rains in March. The 
total area sown with rabi crops was 1,706,422 acres against 1,772,116 acres in 
the previous year and a normal area of 1,694,372 acres, giving 4 per cent, less 
than the former, but 7 per cent, moro than the latter. The failed area amount¬ 
ed to 239,918 aoros, or IJi per cent, of the total area sown, against 307,760 acres, 
or 17 per cent, last rabi, and a normal area of 261,042 acres, or 16 per cent. 

The matured area was 1,466,604 acres, praotioally the same as last year, hut 9 
per cent, better than the uormal area. The rahi harvest was on the whole good 
throughout the Pj'ovinco, except again in Hera Ismail Khan, where the outturn 
of the unirrigated crop)S was below the average. 

3- Arboriculture and Horticulture. 

[Further information will bo found in the Provincial Laud Unvonue Report for 1910-11 
sod the Provineial Rupovt on. Munioipalitiua and Diati'iot Boards for 1910-11.] 

134. The expenditure of Municipalities on arboriculture, horticulture and Expenditure, 
experimental cultivation rose from lls. 17,666 to Rs, 20,914, the increase being 

pvactically confined to Dera Ismail Khan. District Boards spent Rs. 6,167 on ^ 
h'Mdeus and Rs. 16,123 on arboriculture as against Rs. 4,998 and Rs, 16,007 last 
year. 

_ 136. Much has been done in the direction of fruit culture at the Tarnab pruit culture, 

, xp®dmental Parm, and it is confidently expected that several of the superior 
j"iported kinds will do exec],Ion.tly in the Province. A ivood-wool machine has 

imported with the ol)jcot oj: improvi,ng the packing of fruits for export to 
markets, and when its advantages are moro fully I’ealized, the material 
doubtless be generally iisod. 
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Tios. A fruit farm was also inaugurated at Haripur in the Hazara District 

‘ a sum of Rs. 5,000 being allotted towards its maintenance. After considerable 

clearance nur.series of fruit trees imported from Kulu, Simla and other growin.)' 
centres were planted. Wild olive and cherry seed stones were also collected in 
the district and sent to the Darm for experimental culture. ' It is anticipated 
that these nurseries will he able to supply fruit trees for all the cooler parts of 
the Horth-West Hrontier Province. . 

1,667 fruit trees were obtained from the Maliasu orchards and distri- 
huted to the districts and Agencies, hut as experience has shown that tie 
Mahasu trees are unsuited to the plains of the North-West Hrontier Province 
the supply has now been discontinued. ’ 

4. Forests. 


[ Furtliei' information will be foimd in the Report on the Administration of tlm Hazara 
Forest Division for the year 1910-11 and in the Statistics of British India, Part IV (i)— 
Finnnce and Revenue.] ^ 


Demarcation 136. Repairs were made to 613 pillars, In Hagan Reserve 7 miles of 

and Survey. boundary line were cleared of brushwood to a width of 10 feet, and the trees 
were marked, hut not felled dming the year. The question of the boundaries of 
Nuri forest -has not yet been settled, largely owing to the frequent changes in 
the Divisional Offlcei] during the year. Six new d" sinwey sheets of tie 
Dungagali and Thandiani Range forests were published diuing the j'ear. Tie 
4" maps of the division are now complete. 

Communiea- 137. Sixteen miles of new paths were constructed as against 27 miles 

Sirfgl i^iore than half consisted of f uel export iiaths in Xhanpm’. 

None of the items call for special remark. The expenditure incurred was 
Pls. 1,777 as against Rs. 4,078 last year, the difference being due to there being 
no large item like the Jabvi-Sultanpur road, which last year cost Rs. 2,402. 
Repairs were made to 73 miles at a cost of Rs. 912 as agaiiist 111 miles for 
Rs. 1,026 last year. The Rest-houses at Naddi and Jahri^lBandi Riala) were 
completed, and the Siran Range quartci's at ShinK'iari were improved and 
extended at a cost of Rs. 535. The total expenditure on buildings was 
Rs. 4,389 as compared with Rs. 5,521 last year. 

Protectionfioni 138. The usual coucessions of free grazing in, the Khanpur and Siran 
forests were given, except in those areas which had been burnt. In conse¬ 
quence of the exceptional di’ought and scarcity of fodder the Dungagali Range 
forests were at the urgent request of the Deputy Commissioner opened to free 
grazing of horned cattle for a mouth from the‘25th June. 


Protection from expendituie on flre protection w'as Rs. 2, ,584 as compared with 

2,/56 last year. The money was spent entirely on fire guards and special 
guards. The wet spring was followed by a spell of exceptionally warm dry 
weather, and this period was marlced by a succession of disastrous fires, which 
egan towards the end of Hay, raged almost without intermission for a fort- 
nigiit, ami broke out again sporadically up to the end of June. The two 

■ D Nhanpur and Siran, in w^hich the areas burnt were 

o,7o(J aucL Ojllo acres respectively. 


I’orest offences. 


Major and 
minor forest 
produce. 


140. The total iiiiiTiLer of forest ofEeuco cases for the year was 1^182 
as compared^vith 1,004 last year and 957, the average of the last three years, 
ine progressive _ increase in the number of offences still goes on. There 'is no 
doiilR that It IS in the main due to the increase in the vkue of forest produce 
and ^ e decrease in the quantity available outside tlie reserved forests. The nnm- 
3ei 0 iiudetected cases rose from 63 to 74. The number of cases taken into 
court was 140 as compared with 161 last year and 164, the average of the past three 
years, iue variation is small and calls for no special comment. The number 
0 cases conipouaded rose from /93 last year to 968 in the year under report. 


„ , fehiugs followed the usual course, namely selection fellings 

of deodar in Kagan and of bine pine, fir and oalr in the Gains ; and coppice 
with standard fellings m Bagnotar forest and in Khanpur. Improvement 
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fir 0 .S o£ all species vravo carried out in conjunction with the selection fell- 
■ ■'’and injured, dead and fallen tr-ees wore removed in unregnlated fellings 
r^timber and firewood. PodophyllLim einodi I'oot was collected''di'partmeutally 
% sold to a firm in Oaloutta. The usual leases and permits for grass and 
juio- were issued. A certain quantity of stone and lime was extracted, 
^Wrally contractors i'or G-overJunent works. This item will increase 
^ttsiderably during the next few yeans in Khanpur owing to the construction 
^tlie railway, for which hirge quantities of lime will be required. 

142. The revoniro of the year was lls. 2,30,133 as compared with 
Es 126,490 hr 1909-10, an inoroaso of Ils. 1,03,043.' The revenuo was 
distributed among the major heads as follows :~ 

Rg. 
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Financial 

regultB. 


Major pi'0 cl I ICG 
Minor procliico 
Otliei’ licads 


2 ; 08,793 

15,160 

6,180 


Total 


2,30,183 


Out of the above Its. 70,000 are on accoimt of the confaibution received from 
the Punjab for timl)cr .sold in tlnat I’roviiu'o. No payiTKiiit on this account 
was received lust year. Tin's timber is the balance remaining from the depart¬ 
mental fellings m:uio in the Sir.aii llaiig<i between the years 1906-07 and 
1908-09. It is hoped to dispose, of tb.e Avliolo of it during the next yoar. 

5. Mines and Quarries. 

[PirvtiluiT infoi'vnatiou will ho found iutliu llopoi.l, on tdui Admintstvaliou of the Novtlicrn 
India Suit Revouuc for llMl-lS (tJovonimoiit Goiiind I’l'iuting Oliioe, Simla).] 

Kohat Satj'I' ]\I[nios, 


143. Compared with the |)r(wioii.s yenr the sales, 53:11,689 mauinls, a,nd 
issues, 536,264 niaumls, of Kobai; salt (luring the year wore more by 77,679 
and 80,43-3 maii.iuls re.sp(!e,tivt!ly. The sales, 338,630 maunds, and the issues, 
339,874 luaunds, at the latta Depot woro greater by 69,949 mantids, or 
2151 per cent., and 61,768 nruiiKls, oi’ 22'2i p)or eojit., respeqtively, than 
in 1910-11. T!i,e (exports to Mwat and Tirab, inoroased by 2,034 and 25e 
mnimcls rcspectivdy. 1,762 nuuind.s were declared :f()r ICabnl, of which 
1,178 inaunds AVfWo issiK^d from tb(', dal.bi DequU ami 674 from Bahadur 
Kiel. 616,180 maiimts w(!re (leelni'ed for placOiS in .British territory, a larger 
amount by 70,397 niainuls tlian in 1910-11. The exports to Kobat, Bannu, 
Kni'i'am aiul Dorajat inereascut by 72,'tl6, 17,782, 3,084 and 4,334 mauids, 
respectively, wliito tlie exports to Besliawar f(d,l oil; by 16,969 maunds. 

144, No ac(videu(,s oeeurred at bin; (p:iarrLcs in the Division daring the 
year. 


General. 


Accidents. 


146, 263,750 maunds of IColiat salt wore carried by railway into the 

PeshaAvav Valley a,si (‘om])arial whh 169,721. maunds in 1910-11. Of the total 
quantity of salt isK\i(Ml, 313,085 maunds wm'O lunnovcd mv carts, an increase of 
S3,758 maunds on iln'i quantity so i'eniov('d in 1910-11. This inovease was almost 
entirely tlno to Iho lin-.ililie’s a:ITord('d for cart tralho by the departmental 
wetrtlled road eonnecil/ing ih.(3 n(;w (leiubt witli the trunk road irom Bannu to 
Kohat. 


Transport 

facilities. 


6. Mamifactiires. 

[ Rurlhei" irifnrmation will he. fouml iu tlio Rroviauiiil lluport for 1911 and in the Statis- 
‘'“of Jhhiah India, Part I—luduHtrial.] 

146. Tiro number of r.-ndiories Avovlvi ng Avas the same as last year, vis. 4 in paotoriea. 
ke Pasluwai- District and I in tin; D(ira Isiuail Khan Distrmt, 3 being cotton 
dfiuhing and oil p)r(is,sing, 1 for sugar ninlciiig, and 1 a fhmr, ice and soda fao- 
p. There have boon no irarthii'dar changes in the sy,stems of working, but 
'“16 driving power of two iudorichs iJi Peshawar Avas raised, in the case of 
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Harji Mai’s Cotton cleaning factory from 26 to 50 horse power, in that of 
Kalu Earn Sethi’s Cotton cleaning and oil pressing factory from 25 to 55 
horse power. The Billas Mills at Dera Ismail Khan have now added the 
business of cotton cleaning and oil pressing. The sanitary conditions and 
arrangements in aU. the four factories in Peshawar are reported to he satisfactory, 
hnt the factory at Pera Ismail Khan still requires improvement in this respect^ 
nnd the attention of its Manager has been drawn to the matter. 

7. Trade. 


[ Purtber particulars will be found iu the Report on the External Land Trade of the 
North-West Eroutier Province for the year 1911-lS.] 


147. A radical change was introduced in the system of registration in force 
in Hazara, theMangal Post, which was on the wrong side of the principal markets, 
being replaced from April 1,1911, by four new posts at Ichrian, Khaki, Ealakot 
and Shinkiari. 


The Trade Post Muharrir at Zarlcanni in Dera Ismail Khan was with¬ 
drawn in Pehrnary 1912 owing to the removal of the Border Military Pohoe 
from that post, and has not been replaced up to the close of the financial year. 

14i8. The total value of trade has exceeded the high figure recorded last 
year, being 304 lakhs as against 294 lakhs. The whole of the increase is due to 
imports, which increased by 20 lakhs, against a fall of 10 lakhs in exports. 


The proportion borne by the trade of each country to the total trade of 
the Province is shown below :•— 


1910-11. 1911-12. 


Tirah, 

Afghanistan 

Dir, Swat aud Bajaur 

Buner 

Waziristan 

Kurratn 


5 

42 

44 

2 

2 

5 


4 

36 

48 

8 

4 

6 


100 100 


It will be seen that the trade with Dir, Swat and Bajaur, Buner, 
Waziristan and Kurram has been augmented at the expense of Tirah aud 
Afghanistan. 

149. There is a fahing-off of one lakh from the improved figures of last 
year, the reduction being entirely in exports, which dropped by E.s. 1,74,000, 
while the imports rose by Es. 61,000. The increases in imports were mainly in 
dyeing materials, hides and skins, whEe the falling off in exports was chiefly iu 
piece-goods, European and Indian, and in raw cotton. The whole increase noted 
last year in the export of Indian piece-goods has disappeared, presumably because 
the large export of last year glutted the local market. 

160. The trade with Afghanistan remained practically the same as last 
year in total volume, imports showing an advance of 3-^ lakhs, mainly in fruits, 
and exports a drop of 3 lakhs. The increase in the fruit import is attributed to 
the special demand created by the Delhi Durbar. Substantial decreases in 
exports were noted under the heads ghi, opium, manufactured leather, raw 
cotton, wheat, and woollen manufactured piece-goods. 

The most marked decreases in exports were in the following :— 

European piece-goods (13 lakhs), manufactured leather (4 lakhs), refined 
sugar, Indian twist and yarn, and cattle. 

The most prominent increases in exports consisted of— 

European twist and yarn (5 lakhs), Indian green tea (If lakhs), spices 
(2 lakhs), hides, brass and copper, and iron. 
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161. The trade iigures for this tract continue to expand, showing an tion. 
increase in the total Tolunie from 128 lakhs to 144 lakhs. Of this increase 14 sw^aud’ 
lakhs is due to imports and 2 lakhs to exports. The enhancement is, howeyer, Bajaur. 
mainly due to the eatahlishinent of the new posts in Hazara, and the more 
accurate registration thus oifected. The increases in imports are mainly due to 
ffhi (5^ lakhs), unmanufactured merchandise (8^ lakhs], timber (2 lakhs), hides 
lakhs), and fruits. No very remarkable decreases occurred. No special 
re^ons are assigned for the increases in exports, none of which are very consider¬ 
able, though a small rise in piece-goods (Indian 1 lakh, Em’opean Es. 36,000) 
may he noted. 


162. The trade with Waziristan more than doubled in the year under other tracts, 
report, amounting to Es. 12,65,261 against Es. 6,76,897 last year. The im¬ 
provement is attributed to the increased security of the road, the high prices 
obtainable in Eritish territory, and the employment of large numbers of Mahsuds 
on the Bauuu Eaibvay and other public works. The increase in exports was 
chiefly under wheat (1^ lakhs) and Indian piece-goods (Es. 66,000], while the 
increased hnports were mainly timber, hides and wool. 


There was similarly a marked increase in Kurram, the excess over last 
year’s total amounting to 2f lakhs. The iucrease was almost euthely due to a 
large export of European cotton piece-goods, which were nearly 2^ lakhs better 
than last year. 

The total value of Indian tea (green and black) showed a further remark¬ 
able rise, from 6 lakhs to 8^ lakhs. The increase was almost entirely in green 
tea, and related mainly to the Afghan trade, which increased in this item hy 1;| 
lakhs. 

There was again a small rise in the salt export. 


8. PuIdHo Works. 


[ Turthev details will be found lu the Provincial Report of the North-West Frontier 
Province for 1911-1/J.] 

163. The control of the Public Worlcs Department work in the North- 
West Prontier Province aiid the extent of the charge remained the same as 
last year. 

164. The additions and alterations to Government House, Peshawar, Ees^dence for 
were practically completed. The accommodation is now more suited to the QQ^emmerLt. 
requirements of a Chief Commissioner, whilst the widening of the front 
verandah has effectively screened off the sun, and the remodelling and white¬ 
washing of the house have very materially improved its appearance. The 
rebuilding of part of the hack of Goveriiment House, Peshawar, will 
probably have to be undertaken during the next year or two. This part is 

badly cracked by earthquakes, and the foundations are probably not satisfac^ 
tory. 

166 In the Khyber the oonstriiotion of double-storied steel and concrete Districts and 
barracks at Laudi Kotal, to improve the accommodation for the indiffereutly 
housed and overcrowded garrison, was commenced, and the impioveinent of 
the Khyber roads was continued. The Mullagori road was kept in good order 
ready for emergencies. 

lu the Peshawar and Nowahera districts the most intere^ing features 
were the commencement of the oohstructiou of the Government Experimeutal 
Earm buildings at Taruab and the renewal of work on the Shahhaz Garhi-bwabi 
road after its suspension for over two years. 

In the Herajat Eistriot the political situation in the spring of 1912 and 
the concentration of troops at Tank necessitated a certain amount, of work, and 
the project for the Eaharpur road was taken up, Govornment sanction for 
oolouisation having been received. 
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156. Tke expenditure during the year under review was Es. 22,54,641 
compared with Es. 20,44,362 and Es. 20,56,467 in the two former years. The 
Public Works Department expenditure in this Province will rise during the 
next few years. The roads cannot always be remetalled as often as they. 
.sbrn ild be owing to a shortage of steam rollers, which have been ordered. 

At the same time the extension of irrigation and the opening up of 
communications for revenue purposes through well cultivated land occasion 
increased original and recurring expenditure, whilst the building and road 
making work in connection with the Border Military Police Eeorganisation 
are expected to entail an expenditure of several lakhs of rupees. 

157. In view of the approaching opening of the Serai Kala-Havelian 
Eailway branch and the probable influx of a large volume of cart trafiBc 
from Kashmir on to the Hazara Grand Trunk Eoad, the improvements to this 
road which were commenced in 1908 were expedited, and will he stiU more 
rapidly pushed on during 1912-13. 

158. The following statement shows the work done in detail:— 

Civil Buildings. 

Teshaicar District. 

The following works were practically completed :— 

Additions and alterations to Government House, Peshawar, 

The following works were entirely completed ;— , 

Project for new Civil buildings, Peshawar. 

House for the Anglican Chaplain, Peshawar. 

Increasing the accommodation of the Peshawar Jail. 

Barracks for 52 convicts and 60 nnder-trial prisoners. 

Experimental Farm buildings at Lalla. 

The following works were in progress — 

Normal and Model School, P,eshawar, 

Eeconstmotion of the Provincial Eest House, Oherat. 

New Police Station, Peshawar Cantonment. 

Half-company double-storied barrack in the fortified serai, Landi 
Kotal. 


Nowshera District. 

The following works were practically completed :— 

(i) Bungalow for the Assistant Commissioner, Charsadda. 

(ii) Quarters for the Political Agent, Malakand. 

The foUowhig works were in progress:— 

Assistant Commissioner’s Court-house, Charsadda. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner’s Oom’t and Malkhana, Mardan, , 
Project for accommodation for the Police at Eisalpur. 

New tahsil, Nowshera—commenced. ’ 

Kohat District. 

The following works were completed:— 

Quarters for the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, compounder and menial staff 
of the Samana Eifles Hospital at Hangn. 

New Court-house for the Assistant Commissioner, Hangu. 

House for the Assistant Commissioner, Kohat—practically completed. 
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Bmm District. 

The following work was completed:— 

Transport Lines, Miramshah. 

The following was in progress:— 

New Police Lines, Bannn. 

Deraj at District, 

The following work was jiraotically oompleted:— 

Tanks for 14 days’ water storage, Gomal posts. 

Aiiottabad District. 

The following work was completed:— 

Improvements to District Court buildings, Abbottahad. 

Civil Communioations. 

Peshawar District. 

The following works were completed:— 

Widening the iNorth Khyber road in the full cutting above Port 
Maude. 

Shore protection near Shah Alum boat bridge. 

An estimate amounting to Es. 6,198 was sanctioned ,for the supply of 
certain boat bridge materials and Es. 6,000 allotted. This estimate was com¬ 
pleted. 

The following works were in progress:— 

' Metalling road from Shabkadr to, Matta Moghal Khel. 

Metalling road from Peshawar to Ddazak. 

Completing metalling of Peshawar-Shabkadr road from Nagoman to 
Shabkadr. 

An expenditure of Es. 3,000 was incurred on payment of compensation 
for the land taken up. 

. Noioshera District. 

The following works were in progress:— 

Metalling Mardan-Shamshi road. 

\ 

Widening Mardan-Shahbaz Garhi road. 

Metalling road from Shahbaz Garhi to Swabi. 

Metalling road from Eailway Station Jehangira to boat bridge, 

Kohat District. 

The following works were carried out:— 

Improvement of Karak-Banda Daud Shah road. 

Metalling miles 4 to 7 Thal-Paraehinar road. 

Pannu District. 

Nil. 
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Uterajaf District, 

The foUo'wing was completed 

Motor launch for the conveyance of passengers and mails across the 
River Indus at Dera Ismail Khan. 

The following work was in progress:— 

Water supply, Dera Ismail Khan-Pezu road at Tarrik. 

The hridge-of-boats over the River Indus at Dera Ismail Khan Iwas 
maintained at a cost of Rs. 40,311. The bridge was put np on the Bth October 
1911 and dismantled on the 30th April 1912. The North-Western Railway 
ReiTy Steamer continued working over the river under the management of the 
Railway. A sum of Rs. 16,543 for ordinary maintenance and Rs. 11,639 for 
special repairs were debited by the Railway. 

Debits for charges against Provincial funds on account of the North- 
Western Railway, Lakki-Pezu extension, were received, and this extension has 
progressed considerably. 

Ahlottclad District, 

The foRowing works were completed:— 

Replacing old timber bridges on Hazara Trunk Road by girders or 
masonry arches. 

Improving the portion of the Hazara Trunk Road between miles 35, 
36 and 38 near Garhi HabibuRah. 

MisoBLiiANBQ'ns PuBna Impeovembnts. 

Aihttahad District. 

Pipe Rue from new source of supply to Nathiagali existing reservoir, 
Cqnteiexjtion Woeks. 

■ Derajat District, 

New aqueduct over the Kirani Nullah. 

An expenditure of Rs. 11,892 was incurred during the year. 'Total 
expenditure on the work was Rs. 67,406 against the sanctioned estimate of 
Rs. 64,303, 
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9. Irrigation, 


TVT AdministrafeioB Report of the Canals in the 

North-West Frontier Province for the ye^r 1911-13 and in the Statietice of Riitish India, 
r'ai’t; lii—Uommercial Services. J 

Irrigated area. 159. The total irrigated area of the Province was 656,136 acres for 

the year undQr report, an ir\(?rease of 10,000 acres ovei^ the figures of the 
previous year. Of this amount 429,246 acres were irrigated by privately 
owned canals and 225,890 acres by Gcvernmcnt canals. The increase was 
mainly confined to the Pera Ismail Khan and Bannu districts, arid was due to 
improved UTigation from the Paharpi;^^ Qasttal and to good supplies from' the 


Privately 
owned o&nals. 


-i.- OB^ned cauals maintained their strong financial 

position, all Canal Clearance Punds having a good balance, although Rs 36,36a 
were spent in reconstruction of dams in the Dera Ismail Khan District. In 
spite of this Wisual charge, the closing balance of the fund in this district 
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161. The most important of the irrigation mU nwnnri i n distkibu. 
ment-tlie Upper Swat Kyer Canal,-whicl issti imrlm!! t ? ™ 

H progim tang tlie year. Tie total amount Lnded wTttiS 
Mom than lalf tie eartlwork las been comnleted Ti, h7m n 

,length of 2,647 feet was oompleted,S^^^ f! 

1,856 feet, total length of the tunnel when finished ?fll be 11 OO^eef 
the Lower Swat Kiyer Canal inigated 167650 anm a ■ !f 

eitensions and improvements, and mainfpiinnnp .mri • ^ ^ 

Ks, 81,009, and the opmtions of the year, resulted in a pSf STfif 
Bclnding interest, giving a profit of 913 per cent, on the capital Sested ’ ' ■ 

2,000 acres more tlian if Rio 

163, ^ The P^aiiiur Canal inigated 26,206 acres, being an increase over p»s 

? JSSi SlV'® r ‘'*™ amounted 
M,510 against fis, 16,861 last year. Proposals for improving tbe working 

sfthe canal of a more e^ensive nature tlian those mentioned in last year’s 

jjort are now under consideration, A contoured survey hi been made dSg 



CHAPTER V, 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


A. Gross Revenue. 

[ Farther details will be found in the Finance and Eevenue Accounts of the Governmen 
of India for 1911-13.] 

164. The following statement compares the receipts, expenditure and * 
closing balances under the"various heads of Uevenue for 1910-11 and 1911-12. 
The figures of receipt and expenditure do not iuclnde opening and closing 
balances :—■ 


Heads. 

Receipts. 

EXPENDTTUttB. 

CiosiifG BaiiAN'ge. 


1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1910-]1, 

1911-12. 

1910-11. 

1911-12, 

1 

Proviticiftl Keveuue (Civil) 

Lounl Funds 

Municipal Bevenae 

Ha. 

40,57.275 

9 40,838 
8.76,442 

Kg. 

46,14,418 

8,83,967 

9,36,031 

' Re. 

90,30,435 
6,68 607 
8,33,iS0 

Ks. 1 

1.02,33,925 
9.16131 
8,24.316 ' 

Rh. 

4,59,548 

3,49,101 

Rb. 

4,32.384 

4,00,846 

Total 

64,74,555 | 

1 

64 39,446 

1,16,3X492 

1,19.74.372 

8,03,649 

8,93,230 


B. Provincial Revenue and Finance. 


165. Details of Provincial Revenue and Expenditure are shown below: 


Retenttb. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Espewdituee, 

1910-11. 

1911-12, 


Bb. 

Rb. 


Rs. 

Eb. 

I,—Land Revenue 

21,92,731 

20,83,373 

1.—Refunclfl and Drawbacks ... 

29.207 

19.945 

II.—Opiam 

22,007 

20.544 

2.—Assignments and Compeu- 

18,310 

17,819 

III.—Stamps 

5,02,016 

5,69.412 

sationa, 



V.— 

2,7H,194 

3,16.143 

3.— Laud Revenue 

5,88,324 

6.0B.764 

VI,—^ rovincial Rates 

S.013 

2,773 

6.—Stumps ... 

22.455 

21,953 

Till.—Assossed Taxes 

1,38,084 

1.43,556 

7 .—Excise 

12.472 

14.6*'2 

IX.^Koresta ..i 

2.05,342 

1,58,171 

10.—A*'Sesaed Taxes 

1,079 

1,376 

X.—Registration 

33,941 

40.683 

11."—Forests 

72.492 

89,415 

XII.—Interest 

17,692 

, 1h,246 

12, —Registvatlon ... 

9,519 

10,5.j7 

lYI-A.—Law and Justice — 

1,21,610 

1,10,253 

18. — GeuenU Adminiabratiou 

3,15.663 

3, OS 035 

Courts of Law 



19:A.—Law and Justice—‘Courts 

5,70,203 

5,79,484 

XVI-B.—Law and Justice — 

22.979 

24.9r8 

of Law, 



' Jails. 



19-IL—Law and' Justice—Jails 

1,31 817 

1,47.292 

xya.-PoUL-e 

1,11,774 

22,980 

20.— Police 

15,69,816 

16,36,41.9 

XIX.—Education 

676 

848 

22.— Bducatina ... ... 

1,61.798 

1,60,939 

XX.—iMoiIical 

620 

96 

23.—EcclBsiastical ... 

3«,-J64 

1 3a.!UA8 

XXI.—Pcientilic and other 

83 

872 

24.—MediciJ 

1,67,209 

1,48,597 

Minor UepHTtuieiita. 



25,—Political 

32,14,116 

30,56.9^6 

XXII.— Receipts in aid of Su- 

17,704 

19,420 

26.—Scientific, &c... 

88,319 

79 338 

perfiumiation, Ac. 



27.—Territorial, i&c. 

60,206 

63,444 

XXITI.'—Stationer^' and Printing 

14.070 

18,008 

29.—Sviperimuufttion, &c. 

1,22,001 

1 , 35.153 

XXV.—Mificellaneotis 

1,30.701 

1,43.547 

30.—Stationery and Printing ... 

88,190 

hJi,738 

XXIX.—Major Uorke 

7,63.31*2 

7,85,375 

32.—Miscellanemis 

1,04.304 

29,550 

XXX.—Minor Works 



33 —Fnmiue Relief 



XXXI.—Civil Works 

1,41,736 

],37,210 

42_Major Works 

3,16,664 

7,00.760 




43.— Minor Works 

90,069 

39,U89 




45_Ciwl Works 

21,53,735 

21,87,793 

t Total ... 

4.6,57.276 

46,14,418 

' Total 

99,30,435 

1,02.33,925 

Salt Department 

. .1 

5-34.603 

Salt Department 

... 

78.856 

Geand Total 

46,57,376 

51,49,221 

Geand Total 

99,30.435 

1,08,12.781 





i 
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106. The accomits of the Punds, with the exception of those of the 
Pauline Pund, continue to he audited on the spot by a staff of peripatetic 
auditors, and the Examiner’s audit reports are regularly submitted for the 
information of the Chief Commissioner. 


District Funds. 

There are five such funds, one in each district. Their transactions 
are shown below :—■ 


Nrtme of B'und, 

Opeuiug 

Dalfiuce. 

UeceiptB. 

Total. 

Pnyments, 

C'loaing 

BalaiiL-e. 


Rb. 

A. 

F, 

Ks. 

A 

p.; 

Ha. 

A 

i 

P. ' 

Ha. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Haitara ... 

22.758 

S 

11 

76 673 

15 

10 

98 432 

8 

9 

61,277 

0 

0 

37,155 

8 

9 

Peslinwar 

81X60 

3 

7 

1,69.443 

13 

4 

2.51,104 

0 

11 

1,82,909 

14 

3 

68,131 

2 

8 

Kohafc 

14»,()25 

11 

8 

36,787 

12 

9 

f.0 8l3 

8 

5 

45,449 

11 

10 

5,363 

12 

7 

Eaunu ... 

33,SV4 

11 

g 

50,315 

1 

6 

34,189 

13 

3 

55.356 

0 

1 

23,833 

13 


Ders leinnil Kb&a 

34.356 

10 

8 

56,975 

0 

0 

91 231 

10 

S 

60,672 

9 

6 ' 

1 30,559 

1 

2 

’ Total ... 1 

i 

1,86,575 

14 

7 j 
1 

3,89,195 

U 

5 

5.7.\771 

10 

0 

i 

4 , 05,725 

3 

a 

1.70.046 

6 

4 


The actual total receipts amounted to Its. 3,80,195-11-5 as compared 
with BjS. 4,30,64i0-16-ll during the previou.s year; ivhile tlie total jiayments 
amounted to Es. 4,05,726-3-8 as compared with Rs. 3,77,901-15-10 during 
the last year. 

The expenditure has on the whole and suliject to the remarks made in 
indiyidual Audit IS^tes been incurred on objects authorised by Act XX of 1883 
of the Punjab Government and the rules and orders thereunder. 

Cantonment Funds. 


There are nine such funds. Tlieir transactions compared with the 
previous year are shown in tlie subjoined statement :— 


Name of Funil, 

Oppniug 

Balance. 

Receipts, 

Total. 

Paymyiita. 

Closing 

Balonce, 


Ra. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rb, A. P. 

Rs. A P. 

He. a. P. 

Abbofcfcabud 

2.937 10 8 

30,517 2 11 

33,414 13 7 

30.164 9 11 

3,290 3 8 

Peahawar 

25,523 6 7 

L,22,290 15 7 

1,47.813 6 2 

1,31 386 3 5 

16 427 2 9 

Nowsbera 

5,669 6 7 

69,650 8 1 

75.319 14 a 

7t\229 2 10 

5.090 11 10 

Martian ... 

3,106 10 7 

9,389 7 3 

12.4% 1 10 

9,509 11 11 

2,986 5 11 

Clierab 

1.997 10 IL 

9417 3 4 ' 

11,114 14 3 

8,783 14 8 

2,323 15 7 

Kobiit ... 

9,095 8 6 

30.782 12 n 

39.878 4 10 

37.465 10 7 

2.412 10 3 

Edwiirdosabad 

479 3 7 

41,873 8 5 

42.352 12 0 

34-,188 2 3 

8A64 9 9 

Deru Ismail IChan 

2,350 3 8 

29,151 9 8 

31,501 13 4 ! 

30,697 15 0 

803 14 4 

Risalput 

30,388 15 6 

29,661 8 2 

60,050 7 7 

44.519 4 8 

1|,531 2 11 

Total (1911-12) 

81,547 12 5 

b72,434 11 10 

4,53 9S^ 8 3 

3.96.9-19 11 3 

57 032 13 0 

Total (191041) 

80,551 5 7 

3,86,480 6 9 

4,67.03t 12 4 

1 

3,85,183 15 11 

81.547 12 5 
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Cantonment Sospital Funds. 


There are three such fuads in tlie North-West Frontier Province, and 
their tran.saotioQ.s, compared mth those of the previous year, are shown 
below :— 


Name of Eund, 

Oppning 

1 Balance. ' 

IJeceipta. 

Total. 1 

1 

^ Payiuenta. ' 

Closirig 

Ralauce. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rb. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P.j 

Rb. 

A. 

P. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

Pesliawar 



7,050 

2 

9 

7,050 2 

9 

7,0n0 

2 

9 



Kowsbera 

26 14 

9 

5.702 

2 

6 

5,729 1 

3 

5,572 

8 

3 

156 0 

Q 

■Cherab 

24 8 

0 

1.916 

1 

7 

1,910 9 

7 

1,9*10 

9 

7 



Total (1911-12) 

51 6 

9 

14.668 

6 

10 

14,719 13 

7 

14,563 

d 

7 

156 0 

0 

Total (1910-11) 

120 6 

0 

* ■. R,2G1 

10 

1 

16.382 0 

1 

1 

*16,330 

9 

4 

SI e 

9 


* Differs from the ftccounth by Ra. 4,291‘14-G on account of a inisclaaaificafcioii j the bnlanco is, howevei’i 
unaffected. 


Town and Bazar Funds. 

The Hill Location and Sanitary Fund in the Hazara District and 
Parachinar Bazar Fund in the Kurram District are the only funds under this 
head. The latter was started during the year 1910-11 under orders contained 
in the Government of India, Finance Department, letter No. 6R8-A., dated the 
6th February 1911. The transactions of both the funds for the year under 
report, as compared with the preceding year, are given in the talile below;—• 


Name of Fund. 

Opening 

Balnnce. 

Receipts 

Total. 

Payments. 

Closing 

Balance. 

Location and Sanitary L'lind. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. ' 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

1910-11 

1,900 1 5 

829 0 8 

2,729 8 1 

B37 3 8 

2,192 4 6 

1911-12 

Tnracliinar Lazar Lund. 

2,192 4 5 

1,536 8 0 

3,728 12 5 

612 7 0 

3,116 5 5 

1910-11 


2,717 8 10 

2,717 8 10 

616 8 6 ; 

2,101 0 4 

1911-12 

2,101 0 4 

9.724 3 9 

11,825 4 1 

1 

8,159 0 0 

3 666 4 1 


Medical and QliaritaUe Funds. 


a.he Lady Minto Swat Hospital Fund in the Malalcand Ageuev is the only 
fund of this description. It was converted into a Local Fund under orders con¬ 
tained in the Government of India, Finance Department, letter No. 3316-A., 
dated the loth June 1910. The income of the fund is derived from the rent 
of shops, and is luilised in the maintenance of the male and female hospital. 
The receipts and payments of the fund during the year under report amounted 
to Pts. 7,811-2-10 and Es. 9,992-16-8 respectively. It closed with a balance of 
Es. 467-14-0. 


Police Funds. 


These ai’e branches of the Police Eemount Fund under the control of 
the Inspector-General of Police. Their transactions are shown in the sub¬ 
joined statement:— 


Name of Fund. 

Opening 

Balance, 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Payments. 

Closing 

Balance. 

Peflliawnr ... ,,, 

Hazara 

Koli-it ... 

Baniin 

J)era iRinail Khan ... 

Total (19114,?) 

Total (1910-11) ... 

Rb. Ar P. 

4 254 7 2 
— 1,314 13 6 
1,140 3 3 
“255 15 9 
“862 13 6 

Rs. A. P. 

8,275 9 0 
794 7 3 
1,032 11 5 

1.224 8 0 
589 6 5 

Rs. A. P. 

7.530 0 2 

— 520 6 3 

2,172 14 8 

968 8 3 

— 273 7 1 

Rs. A. P. 

4.504 15 6 
960 3 0, 
1,220 2 Oj 
730 3 o' 
920 3 0 

Es. A. P. 

8,025 0 8 

— 1,480 9 3 

.9,52 12 8 
238 .5 3 

— 1,193 10 1 

2,060 15 8 

6,916 10 1 

9,877 9 9 

8,335 10 6 

1,641 15 3 

2,161 4 6 

6,853 15 2 

9,015 8 8 

6,054 4 0 

2,950 15 3 
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These funds, known as the Canal Clearance Punds, exist in three districts. 
Their transactions are shown below :■— 


Kamo of Fund- 

Opening 

Balance. 

Eeceipta, 

Total. 

Paymenta. 

Closing 

Balance. 


Ra. A. P. 

Ra. A. P. 

E«, A. P. 

Ra. A. P. 

Kfl, A. P. 

Feahftwaf 

Y1.P99 12 6 

35,4fI6 5 1 

1,07,366 1 6 

33, W4 3 0 

73,791 14 B 

Brttinu ■■■ 

64.743 4 3 

19,234 9 0 

'83.977 13 3 

10,654 11 9 

73,323 1 6 

Dera Ismail Khan ..i 

27,339 9 11 

9,189 3 10 

36.528 13 9 1 

■ 9,346 13 4 

27,183 0 5 

Tatnl (1911-12) ... 

1,63,982 10 7 

63,890 1 11 

2,27,872 12 6 

53,575 13 1 

1.74.297 0 5 

Total (1910-11) ... 

1,S3,838 6 2 

'rO,-<>65 3 4' 

2,04,093 8 6 

40ai0 13 11 

1,63,982 10 7 


Agror Accumulation Fund. 

The nature of this fund has been explained in previous reports. The 
sum of Rs. 60,000 on adcount of the surplus balance of the Agror Estates has 
been invested in Government Promissory Notes in the name of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Hazara. The interest on this investment is credited to this fund. 

The opening balance was Es. 2,828-15-3, the receipts amounted to 
Rs, 1,746-10-0 as compared with Rs. 1,764-14-0 in the previous year, and the 
payments to Es. 2,082-4-7 against Es. 3,608-6-8 ; the closing balance was 
Rs, 2,492-4-8. 

Famine Fund. 

This fund exists only in the Dera Ismail Khan District. There were 
no transactions during the year. It opened and closed with a balance of 
Rs, 181-8-0. 

Ohauhidari Clothing Fund. 

This fund exists in tlie Hazara District only and was started in the 
year 1906-07. It opened with a balance of Es. 106-16-6. There were no 
receipts during the year, while the payments amounted to Rs. 106-16-6. It 
closed without any balance. 

Saddana or Fmbankment Fund. 

This fund exists in the Dera Ismail Khan District and was sanctioned 
in the year 1906-07. The opening balance was Es. 14,369-4-9; the receipts 
amounted to Es. 21,043-12-3 and the payments to Es. 16,028-0-3. It closed 
with a balance of Es. 19,386-0-9. In the previous year the receipts and pay¬ 
ments amounted to Es. 20,696-6-11 and Es. 36,375-0-4 respectively. 

Ilunieipal Funds, 

These are sub-divided into Municipalities proper and Notified A^as 
There are altogether 7 Municipalities and 7 Notified Areas in the North-West 
Erontiev Province. The Tank Municipality in the Dera Ismail Khan District 
was converted into a Notified Area during the y.ear under repoit. 


Their transactions are as noted below ; 


Name of Fund. 

OpfilHTlg 

Balauoo. 

Receipts. 

Total 

Paymeuta. 

Closing 

Balance, 

llMicipalities 

Notified Areas ,,, 

Total (1911-12) 

_ Total (1910-11) 

Bb. a. P. 

3,23,036 13 3 
26,076 7 6 

llB, A. p 

8,89.236 11 5 
46,834 1 7 

Es. A. P. 

12,12,263 8 8 
72,899 9 1 

Es. A. P. 

7,87,470 8 10 
36,845 8 2 

Ea. A. P. 

4,24,791 15 10 
36.054 0 11 

3,49,101 4 9 

9,30,060 13 0 

12,86,163 1 9 

8,24,316 1 0 

4.60,816 0 9 

3,06,109 15 2 

8,76,441 10 0 

11,82,551 9 2 

3,33,460 4 6» 

3,49,101 4 9 
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All the Municipalities and Notified Areas bank with the Government 
treasuries, and opened and closed with credit balances. 

The Nowshera Kalan Notified Area in the Peshawar District failed to 
maintain the minimum limit of 10 per cent, of the receipts for the year, the 
total receipts amounting to Es. 2,216-16-6 and the closing balance bpino- 
Es. 142-10-6. ^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

tital statistics and medical seryice. 


1. BETAILj 0? CENSUS. 

{Censm of March lOth, 1911) 

167. The roceiit Census (of 1911) was the sixth whi(ih the disti'icts Successive 
included' in the North-VYest Erontier Province have uuderS'oiie since the advent 

of British rule. Previous enumerations, carried out on the 31st Decemher 1864i 
and 1st January 1866, on the 10th January 1868, on the l7th Pehruary 1881, 
on the 26th Eebruary 1891 and on March 1st, 1901, were conducted under the 
orders of the Government of the Punjah. The North-Mhst Prontier Province 
was established under the Proclamation of October 25th, 1901, and the Census 
of 1911, which was talcen on the night of Alarch 10th, was accordingly the first 
to he carried out since the Province possessed a separate existence. 

168. The total population of the Province in 1911 was 3,819,027 
persons. Of these, however, l,622,09d were the population, as estimated, of the the 
trans-frontier area. In 1901 the inhabitants only of certain limited areas h’^ns- 
border, together with the troops and others found in cantonments and po.sts'^^ ° 
situated beyond the administrative frontier, were enumerated; and the total 

thus obtained (83,962) is not one which can be compared with that arrived at in 
the course of the operations of 1911. In 1891 and in earlier years (except for 
a s mal l number of troops enumerated in 1881 in the Khyber Pass) the trans¬ 
frontier area of the Province was omitted entirely from the scope of Census 
operations. No information is, therefore, available on whieh to base a considera¬ 
tion of the movement of population for areas beyond the five British districts. 

169. The statomeut printed in the margin shows the variation of popu- Movement of 

lation since 1866, with the percentage of tne British 
increase in each inter-censual period, in districts, 
the British territory included in the 
Province. The figures for the enumera¬ 
tions pi’ior to 1881 are not enthely trust¬ 
worthy, for the operations of 1881 were 
the first to be conducted with the care 
and accuracy which marie Census opera¬ 
tions in India to-day. But it is evident 
that the growth of population up to the 
year 1891 was very rapid, and is largely 
responsible for the 92 per cent, increase 
which has talcen place since 1865. YYe 
have here a natural result, of the spread 
of tranquillity and public confidence 
which followed annexation, a tranquilli¬ 
ty and a confidence w^hichwere in mark¬ 
ed contrast to the conditions prevailing 
during the short period of Sikh rule, and the distm’bances to which it succeeded. 

Since 1891, as the land capable of cultivation has been taken up, and the effects 
of the anarchy of the earlier period have subsided, the rate of increase naturally 
declined to 9 per cent, for the period 1891—1901 and to 7 per cent, for the 
decade preceding the year 1911. 

170. Of the total population of the Province only 7 per cent, were Towns, 
recorded in 1911 as residing in towns as compared with 12 per cent, m 1901. 

his not, however, to bo supposed that there has been the general exodus irom 


iop^kition oj the dhtnots of the Pvomnee. 


Year. 

Popnl/iliioii, 

Porcontiigo of inoroase. 

1856 

l.ldl'.Odi? 

Ml 



1868 

1,330,6CG 

IV 

Period 1866-1863 

1881 


IV 


1808-1881 

1891 

1,8B7,B19 

17 

tl 

1881---1891 

1901 

2,041,684 

9 


1891—IflOl 

1911 

2,196,B83 

7 

II 

1901-1911 

1 

: 

92 

)* 

1865-1911 


55 
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MEDICAL SER- the tovTis whlch these figiires would iuiplyj or that the number of places treated 
as towns in 1911 was fewer than those so dealt with in 1901. The reason, of 
course, lies in the great addition to the total population caused by the inclusion 
in 1911 for the first time of an estimate of the total population of agencies and 
tribal areas. In the districts of the Province the m’ban population amounts 
now to 13 per cent, of the rvhole. 

The fact that the ratio borne to the whole by the urban population 
is so high is largely due to the existence of the numerous cantonments situated 
' in the Province. Of the total urban population, no less than 70,251 persons, or 

between one-fourth and oue-flfth of the whole, reside in cantonments. In other 
■words nearly one-quarter of the population concentrated in towns does not 
represent any spontaneous desire for town life on the part of inhabitants of the 
Province, but merely the fact that strategical considerations have led to the 
massing of large bodies of troops along the frontier. And while the urban 
population has increased since 1901 liy 12 per cent., this result is largely due to 
the treatment of new areas as urban and to the comparatively rapid growth of 
cantonments. If "we allow for variations due to either cause, it will be found 
that the population of towns lias increased by 3 per cent, only in the last decade, 
or half the rate of growth in the rural population of the Province. 

19 areas (some of which included a cantonment as well as a muni¬ 
cipal area) were treated as urban at the 
Census of 1911. The marginal state¬ 
ment shows the distribution of the 
uihan population according to the size 
of the towns in which they live. Only 
one town, Peshawar, contains a popida- 
tion of over 50,000. Its total popula¬ 
tion amounts to 97,936, of whom 
7d,062 reside in the municipal and 
23,873 in the cantonment area. Three 
towms, vis. Dera Ismail Khan, Kowshera 
and Kohat, each possess, with their neighbouring cantonments, between 20,000 
and 40,000 inhabitants. The remainder all have populations of less than 20,000. 
The average population per town is 15,366. The growth of Peshawar since 
1901 has been trifling (from 96,147 to 97,936) ; but there is reason to sup¬ 
pose it would have been larger had there not been a considerable exodus of 
Hindus at the time of the recent Census due to fears of a collision between 
Hindus and Muhammadans as a result of the Bara Wafat and the Koli f allin g 
on the same day. 


jper inille of jtojiulation residing in 

towns ivifh a popnlaiion of-^ 


20,000 and 
over 

10 000 to 
20,000. 

5,000 to 
10,000, 

Under 

5,000. 

621 

170 

100 

49 


Villages. 


BistributiojL 
over area» 


ywnher per milla ofrut^nl population residing in 
riUagos with a popvdaiion of — 


171. The ‘ village ’ of the last Census, as on previous occasions, was the 

revenue village. The number of villages 
shown in the Census statistics is 3,033, a 
slight decrease since 1901, due to the 
readjustment of estates in the course of 
Settlement operations. The marginal 
statement sho'u^s the distribution of the 
rural population in villages arranged 


6,000 

2,000 to 

600 to 

Under 

aud over. 

5,000. 

2,000. 

BOO, 

45 

a78 

465 

211 


according to.size. 


_ The average number of persons residing in each village is 628, but as 
there is no necessary connection between the census and the residential village, 
the figures are not very informing. The Census results are, however, probably 
correct in suggesting that the district which has proportionately the greatest 
number of very large villages (5,000 inhabitants and over) is Kohat, and that 
Hazara, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan all possess relatively large numbers of 
small ones (under 500 inhabitants). 

^ 172.^ Taking the Province as a whole, the pressure of the population on 
the soil is light, amounting to only 98 persons per square mile. This figure has,, 
however, no great significance. Nearly two-thirds of the area are taken up by 
the trans-border tract, for which we have only an estimate of population, while 
a large proportion of the 25,500 square miles which are included in it consist of 
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ujiialicibited and tinculturable waste. We have no figures for the inhabited and m^^ical s^r- 

cultivated area of this portion of the Province, and the real density of the popu- 

lation cannot therefore be calculated. Tlie figure arrived at by dividing the 

area by the estimated population is G3 persons per square mile, but in the more 

favoured poor Lions the pressure of the piopuhtiou is much greater. lu British 

territory the mean density pier square mile is now 161 as compared with a 

finn-e of 141 ten years ago. The Peshawar District has the densest population. 

(332 persons per square mile) ; the least densely inhaluLed district is Dera Ismail 
Khan, where only 74 piersous are to be found pier square mile. Kobat has a not 
very much higher figure (82). In Bcaiiuu the figme is 149, and in Hazara 207. 

Loolcing at the statistics for the cultivated area only, the pressure of the popu¬ 
lation on each square mile of cultivation is highest in Hazara (856). In Pesha¬ 
war the correspDonding figure is 007, and in Dera Ismail Khan it is as low 
as 302. 

173. There has .hcon a largo increase since 1901 in the number of houses 
in existence in the Province, and the average number of persons per house in 
the Province as a whole (Bi'itish territory) is now 5 as compared with a figure 
of 6 ten year's ago. Tho decrease in the average size of households in part, 
horrever, refleota merely a change in the instructions is.sned at the censuses of 
1901 and 1911 respectively, and there is no reason to suppose that the size of 
the family tends to dcoreasc. The largest households are found in Bannu, where 
the average number of pioraons per house is 6'5. The lowest figine is found in 
Hazara and Dera Ismail Khan, in both of which districts it is 4'7. It wifi, be 
seen therefore that there are no great differences in conditions in this respect in 
different areas of the Provinoe. 


174. Tho statoment in tho margin shows the proportion of persons in BiTth place of 

the districts'of the Province born outside ® 
the area of emuneration. The extra¬ 
district born are most numerous propor¬ 
tionately in Dora Ismail Khan, where 
the figures are largely influenced by the 
annual Powiiidah migration, the effects 
of which are clearly apparent at a census 
taken before the close of the cold weather. 

The figures for Peshawar and Kohat are 
considerably affected _ by tbe winter 
immigration of graziers from tribal 


Disti'ict, &G. 

fTiinibor poi' mille of popu- 
hitloii boru outHblo tho 
area eliovvn. 

Total dUti'icta 

8'1 

Hnzora 

no 

Tmis-bonlov dietriolB m> 

107 

1 pftliiiwar 

]07 

Knliatj 

115 

J^rmnu 

74i 

Dora IfjiTiail Klmn 

}Q4i 


territory, wHilo Peshawar, as being ihe head-quarters of the Province, attracts a 
large niimhov of immigrants from tho east as well as from the west. Ihe largest 
hotly of immigrants to British territory (54,4 '*) comes from the trans-trontier 
area of tho Provinoo. A sliglitly smaller one (62,0 ) finds its w^ay from coun¬ 
tries outside India, mainly Aj‘gbanistan. Oontignons districts of the Piin]ab and 
Kaslimii: Gontribuho 33,9^ persona to tlie actual population o e lOYiuoe 
(British territory), and non-contiguous parts of other Provinces ., 111010 . 

The largest numlicr of immigrai).ts ITom the trans-frontier area 0 e ^ 

(29,3*) is found in Peshawar, which district 

of persons from otlnu'provinces and States in India (39 ,j ). oh’pqm 

outside India (in this ease Afghanistan), on the other hand, the largest stream 

of immigration is directed to Dora Ismail Khan (21,2 ). 

176. Emigrants from the Province (British Migration 

29 per male of the ae.tnal population. Imimgrants on the o^bajian . 1 

as muoli as 84 per mala. TTio Ib’ovinco therefore gams ^ 

than it loses. The greatest body of emigrants, as is j. -i t,gg|. stream 

edintho Pimiah, where they number 36,271 persons. ^ 

of emigration (11.,488 persons) takes its way to Kashmir, TTazara. 6 870 
persons concerned wore born in the i 4 non in Baluchis- 

«tivcB .<£ tho PvoTinoo wore fomid m 1911 m “ “Ss 

tau, ivUore they wove no llouht mainly composeil of 

atational in thit I'rovii™. The district from which eimgl-ation n, most cmmoi 


$ 00^9 oiii.ltted. 
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is Hazara, emigrants from wMoh amourLted in 1911 to 46 per mille of the popu¬ 
lation enumerated in the district. Emigrants from Kohat and Eera Ismail 
Khan are also comparatively numerous (36 per mille of the actual population 
of the district in each case). Bannu possesses the most home-keeping popida- 
tion of any of the districts of the Province, only 22 persons per mille goino to 
seek their fortune in areas outside it, It is to be noticed that Hazara alone of 
the districts of the Province loses by migration more than it gains ; for every 
1,000 of the population there are 16 more emigrants from it than immigranta 
to it. 

The migration with which we are here concerned is largely temporary 
ermoT in natui’e, as is shown —--— -o /’ - 


or 


The ages of the 
people. 


The civil 
condition of 
the people- 


Beligioii. 

Mean aqe. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

MiihaminadanB 

24-1 

23 5 

Hindus * 

25 5 

23'8 

Sikhs 

25-8 

240 


seasonal in its nature, as is shown by the small proportion of females 
to males found both among immigrants and among emigrants. Among immi¬ 
grants from areas contiguous to the Province there are only 62 females per 
WO males, and among immigrants from other places the proportion of females 
is as low as 41 for every hundred males. For every hundred male emigrants 
to areas marching with the districts of the Province 64 females leave their 
homes, and among emigrants to areas not contiguous to the Province only 29 
females accompany every 100 males. ^ 

^ 176. The returns of age recorded in the Census schedules are so in¬ 

accurate that it is impossible to base 
any authoritative couclusious upon the 
age statistics. The statement in the 
margin* shows the average age of the 
population of each main religion enu¬ 
merated in the districts of the Province. 
The inference which is suggested hy the 
figures— viz. that the liyes of males tend 
to he longer than those of females—is 
probably in agreement with the actual 
facts; but that Hindus live longer than Muhammadans and Silihs than either 

cannot he inferred. That the mean age 
of the Sikh and Hindu population is re¬ 
latively high is due to the fact that both 
communities consist largely of immi¬ 
grants, among whom children are not 
commonly to be found. How large a 
proportion of the Hindu and Silih popu¬ 
lation was horn outside the districts of 
the Province is shown by the marginal f 
statement. The mean age of the popn- 

---!_ lation as a whole has tended to rise 

since 1881. 

T +T, females it is higher now than in 1901 or in 1891. 

in the case of males it is also higher now than in 1881; in the case of females 
It has fallen slightly, from 23-6 years in 1881 to 23'6 at the last Census. The 
^mes sugg^t that aa improvement in the material welfare of the people is 
Jiaviug its natural result in an increase of longevity. 

177. Taking the population of all 


t Froporiion of immi^rnnh per 1,000 of actual 
population. 


lieligion. 

Ijimigkantb 

PES 1.000* 

Males. 

Females. 




All religions 

84 

Kiudus 

' 320 

169 

Sikhs 

477 

1G9 


Fournier of all apes who have leen married 
per 1,000 of the seca concerned. 


Area. 

Males. 

Females. 

India 

608 

656 

Rerar 

604 

746 

iJnited HrovinCGs 

65o 

692 

Central Provinces 

633 

651 

Bengal 

1 623 

1 682 

Punjab 

' 470 

625 

Madras 

448 

610 

North-West Frontier Province.,. 

418 

5^6 

England 

880 

404 


ages marriage is comiDaratively 
rare in the North-West Frontier 
Province, as the figures printed in the 
margin show. The figures for all areas 
are, according to the Census of 1901, 
those for the last census in areas other 
than the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince not being yet available. It will 
he seen that in regard to the univei’sality 
of marinage conditions in the North- 
West Frontier Province . resemble 
those of England more nearly than 
those^ of India as a whole. This result 
is chiefly due to the age at which mar¬ 
riage takes place, child marriage in the 
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Province 'being Yirkially unlcnown. It is also in part to be attributed to the 
absence of Hindu sentimentj which, makes marriage a religious duty. In view 
of the deficiency of females it is interesting to notice that, even ainonf’’ adults 
spinsters are relatively moie common in the North-West frontier Province 
than in other Indian areas. 
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l78. One reason of this is undoubtedly to be found in the fact that Widow 
widow remarriage is the rule rather than the exception. Out of females of 
all ages in the Province only 1 in 9 is widowed, whereas in the total female 
population of India widows amount to 1 in 6. As is to he expected, widows 
are relatively more numerous among Hindus in the Province than, among 
yliihammadans. But they are_, proportionately, considerably less common than 
among Hindu females iii India as a whole. We see here one result of the 
Huhaminadan environment in which om’ Hindus live. Even among Hindus 
child marriage is virtually unknown, and widow remarriage, though regarded 
with disfavour, is not prohiliitcd by all castes. The Hill Brahmans of &zara 
in particular l3.ave no objection to the practice, hut hold that the man-iage 
shoidd he, if possililo, with the deceased husband’s younger brother. 


179. Pour wives are permitted to Muhammadans by the Shcmaf, ■Eoijgamy. 
though some of the tribes of tho Province consider it lawful to have as many as 
seven. In British territories there arc among Muhammadans 103 wives per 
100 husbands as against only 74 Hindu and G2 Sikh wives per 100 husbands. 

The iiiferenoo which the figures suggest, via. that polygamy is more prevalent 
among Muhammadans than among the other elements of the population, is of 
com’se correct. Beyond this tliey are little guide. We cannot infer, for 
instance, as the figures themselves suggest, that polyandry is largely practised 
by Sikhs. Tho reason for the low iiroportion of wives to husbands among 
Hindus and Sikhs is to ho found in the fact that a large proportion of the 
followers of these religions arc tom ptirary immigrants, troops and the like, who 
are seldom accompanied liy their wives. The figures for Muhammadans are 
also influenced in. some dogi'ce liy migration, but the figure given above, 
which shows wives to exceed husbands by 3 in every 100, is probably not 
far from the mark. 


If it ho taken into account, however, that a certain number of husbands 
possess more than two wives, the proportion of Imsbands who possess more than 
one is not likely to exceed 2 pier cent. 

180. According to tho recen t census there are, in the British districts The proportions 
of the Province, 858 I'omalos jter 1,000 maies. The corresponding figure _for° ese^es. 
the Punjab, Sind, Ooorg and Balucliistan is lower; but in all other Indian 
areas it is higho]’; and in Madras females now actually outnumber males 
by 31 per 1,000. Our low figure is partly duo to migration. The element in 
the popmlation least aifootod by tliis factor is the Muhammadan, and here the 
proportion rises to 880 females per 1,000 males. Its influence, moreover, can 
he to some extent eliminated by considering the ratio found in the natmal popu¬ 
lation, i.e. tho ])OT)Lilatiion l)orii in our districts, though enumerated outside of 
as well as within them. In the natural piopnlation (Muhammadans) females are 
only in defect liy 10!) to every 1,000 males. Even this figure is, however, a high 
one, and some doubt naturally arises as to whether the Census statistics correctly 
represent the actual .fads. Tlicre are various indications, snob as the payment 
of a liridc porice and tlie distinct traces of marriage by oapitiue which survive in 
the janj or marriage piroccssion, which point to a real deficiency or females, 
hut, owing to tlic roticoiico of tlie population where unmarried girls are con¬ 
cerned, tho census figures probably exaggerate the Hsproportion which exists. 

As the marginal figures show, the re¬ 
sults of the last four censuses have been 
to show a steady rise in the relative 
number of females in the British dis¬ 
tricts of the Province, a rise which 
points to more accurate enumeration at 
each successive census, and a decrease of 
tlie sentiment which leads to the exist¬ 
ence of females being concealed. 


Tear. 

FoiTuvlofl poi- 1,000 miUca. 

1881 

810 

1891 

848 

1901 

840 

19U 

868 
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181. Tlielast decade lias witnessed a rise in the relative niimher of 
persons suffering from each of the infirmities ree^orded at the Census except 

leprosy. Blindness is the only defect 
which can be said to be common, and 
here the figures are markedly higher 
ill Dera Ismail Xhaii than in the other 
districts. Taking the period from 1881 
onwards, the only infirmity which shows 
a tendency to increase is deaf-mutism, 
and no satisfactory explanation of this 
can he offered, unless it be supposed 
that, with successive censuses, the record 
of the infirm tends to become more com¬ 
plete. As a result no doubt of the 


j 

Infinnifcy, 

NrMDBB PETl lOOiOOO 

AFPLIOTBD, 

Malea, 

FeiQiiles, 

Tnainity 

54 

25 

Deflf-iriutisiii 

, 113 

7o 

J^Iindneas ... j 

1 161 

151 

Ijcprosy 

17 

8 


spread of modern medical science, and in particular of the extension of measures 
taken against small-pox, a fruitful cause of blindness, the statistics show a 
marked decrease in hluidiiess since 1881, the proportion having fallen since that 
year by 13-1 per 100,000 in the case of males and by 190 per 100,000 m that 
of females. 


2. Vital Statistics- 


[Further dehT-ila will be found in the Sanitary Administration Report of the Province 
for 1911 and in the Statistics of British India, Part Y—Area, &c.] 

182 The birth and death rates are calculated on a population under 
reo-istration, according to the Census of 1911, of 2,041,077. The number of births 
registered during the year was 71,606, giving a hirth-inte, per thousand of 
population, of 351. A fall in hh'th-rate was recorded in aU the districts except 
111 that of Dera Ismail Ehan. The decrease was 6, per thousand, in the Hazara 
District and 3, per thousand, in the Peshawar District. The proportion of 
male to female births was as usual very high; the figures were 122-5 males 
for everv 100 females, and, foUowing precedent, Peshawar and Kohat districts 
showed the greatest excess of male over female births, the figures being 135-8 
.and 130 respectively. In no other province in India is there such a great 
discrepancy, the Pmiph and United Provinces coming next in order with 109 

and 108. 

183. The number of deaths registered diming the year was very low, 
47,558. This "was the lowest number recorded since 1901. The ratio of deaths 
per mine was 23-3, while that of the past five years is 30-4. The district m 
which the lowest rate is recorded was Dera Ismail Khan (21-8), and tUe 
hio-hest was in Hazara (25 -9). It is obvious that, with an increasing population, 

a statistical error in the calculation of hii’th and death rates must take place, 

and there is no doubt that this accounts at least to some extent for low hnth 
and death rates as compared with the last few years. 

Chief diseases. 184. The year was generally healthy. There was no serious outbreak 

of cholera, though 12 deaths occurred in September and October m the Dera 
Ismail Khan District. 

950 deaths were recorded from smaU-pox, an increase over' the pre^ous 
three years. The disease was most prevalent in Peshawar, Baiinu and Dera 
Ismail Khan districts, The ratio of deaths, per_ thousand of population, was 
0-47, compared with 0-4, the average of the previous five years. 

The ratio per mUle of deaths from fevers was the lowest ever recorded, ie. 
17-48, and was 6-24 less than the average of the previous five years. 

Kespiratory diseases returned a death-rate of 0-69, which was also lovrer 
than usual. 


BirtbiS. 


T)eath.s. 
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[ Further details will be found in the Sanilarj Administration Report of the Province “ 
for 1911.J 


medical eelief, 

3. Sanitation. 


18{). No sanitary solienu's of any great importance tverc either completed ^rant for 
during the year, hut many consideralile improvements wore effected in 
the more important towns A special grant of Its. 1,13,000 was given by 
Government, and this was allotted as follows ^ 


or begun 




Es. 

PeslifWav . ... 

. i. 

... 45,000 

Derii. lymail TCUan ... 


... 24,000 

Mai’clan NolifiecI Area 

t. * 

... 6,000 

Knliab 

... 

... 18,000 

AblbotUbad 


... 20,000 


Total 

. ... 1,13,000 


186. In Pcshawai City the Municipality, aided liy this grant, were Sanitary worbs. 
enabled to spend Its, 35,600 on paving and Es. 20,000 on drainage, both most 
necessary expenditures. This Municipality, apart from the Government "rant, 
spent Es. 91,114 on sanitary charges, of which Es. 18,000 were on account of 
water supply. • 

Eera Ismail Ivhan utilized the grant in making pncca drains in and 
paving the City. The latter Municipality expended, apart from the Govern¬ 
ment grant, Es. 311,055 on sanitary charges during the year. The two largest 
items of this total wore Es. 7,787 on roads and bridges and Es, 6,263 on 
paving. 

ICohat City is exceptionally clean, and sanitary matters are carefully 
attended to. . Apart I'rom tlio spcoinl grants, Abbottabad and Kohat expended 
Es. 21,010 and Es. 21,815, respectively, on sanitary charges. 


4. Medical Belief. 


[Fui'lher dohiils will bo found in the Provincial Report on Dispensaries for 1911 and 
in Ihe Statistic.^ of Ih'itish India, Part V—Area, &c,] 

187. There arc now 82 hospitals and dispensaries open in this Province, Hospitals and 
an increase of 2 ainoe 1!)10 and an inorcase of no less than 14 in the past four 

years. Two new State institutions were opened during the year, one at Dunga- 
galiand the other at Mastiij, while the Civil Dispensary at DattaEhel was closed 
by the advice ol: the Civil Surgeon and with the consent of the Political Agent, 

Toclii. A new Ciuial Eispcusaiy rvas opened at Jagannath in the Mardan 
Sub-Division. No institutions maintained by Local Punds were opened during 
the year under report, hut two were closed. lu four years the increase in Local 
Pand institutions Jiaa been six. 

188. The iiiniihor of hods available was 496 for males and 224 for Acoommoda- 
females, an inorea.sc of 11 and 2, respectively, over the figures of the iirevious 

year, and the daily average of in-patients was 402'32. ■ The total number of 
ia-patients treated wa,s 11,352, which was almost exactly the same as last 
year’s total Tiricing into consideration that the year under report was an 
exceptionally healthy one, tliis can be considered satisfactory, 

189. The total attendances of ont-door patients was 760,323, a decrease Atteudanca. 
of nearly 10,000 from, the proceding year, but more than a lakh in excess of the 

average of the tlirco yeaivs 1907, 1908 and 1909. The decrease generally is distri- 
bnted over the majority of dispensaries. 

190. The tptal nurahor of operations performed was 32,892, an increase operatious. 
1)808 over previous year’s record. Each succeeding year records an increase. 

these 32,892 opoi.'ations, 3,443 wore what is termed “ selected operations, 
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an increase of 756 over the figures of the previous year. Here also there 
is a steady annual increase, showing both increasing skiU on part of the operat¬ 
ing staff and increasing confidence among their clientele. 

191. The total iucome of the dispensaries during the year was Rs. 1,70,695 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,63,875. There was a decrease in the total 
expenditure of Rs. 17,047. Subscriptions do not bulk largely in the total 
receipts. Europeans have subscribed Rs. 800 less than in the previous year 
and Indians Rs. 2,500 more. The Bannu Mission returns clearly show that 
this was due to Er. Pennell’s presence in England in 1910 and in India in 1911. 

192. During the year mider review a Pashto allowance of Rs. 30 per 
mensem was'sanctioned for Civil Assistant Surgeons serving in this Province. 
The examinations for promotion of Sub-Assistant Surgeons from grade to 
grade wMcb were formerly beld at Rawalpindi will now be held at Pesha¬ 
war. The compounder service, for which it was always difficult to pro¬ 
cure satisfactory candidates, has been greatly improved. All are now on one 
graded cadre with improved pay and special allowances for the outlying 
dispensaries, and all are eligible for service throughout the Province. 

5. Vaccination. 

[ Puither details will be found in the Provincial Report on Vaccination for 1911-12 
and in the Statistics of British India, Part V—Area, &c.] 

193. The strength of the establishment was dui’ing the year under report 
Divisional Inspectors 2, Superintendents 6, and Vaccinators 36. Since last year 
there was an increase of one Vaccinator at Chitral, where one temporary local 
Vaccinator was entertained. 

194. The total number of vaccinations performed was 112,579 primary 
and 21,223 re-vaccinations, while 132,952 persons were operated on. 

196. The total expenditmu incurred on account of the vaccination staff 
and for lymph from the Punjab Central Vaccine Institute was for the past year 
Rs. 15,492-9-9 compared with Rs. 14,265-9-9 in 1910-11. This increase is due 
(1) to a payment for lymph used in the previous year having been made 
dm’ing the year under report; (2) to an additional Vaccinator having been 
entertained for six months, and to the appointment of two others being extended 
from 6 to 6 months; and (3) specially to^ the increased number of vaccina¬ 
tions performed. 
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[ further mformation will be found in the Report on Public Instruction in the North- 
West frontier Province for 1911-12 and in the Statistics of British India, Part VIII— 
Education.] 


1, 6-EHESAli SYSTEM Of PUBHG ZESTBtJOTlO#* 

190. T1i6 Ed.nctitjioii3il DopsjrtiuGiit is uikIgp tliG control of tliG Director Department, 
of Public Instruction for the North-West frontier Proviuce and Baluchistan. 

His appointment was created in January 1911. Previous to that date the 
general control of education in the Province was exercised by the Dhector of 
Public Instruction for the Punjab and the immediate control by an Assistant 
Inspector of Schools in the Punjab Provincial Educational Service. The in¬ 
specting staff of the Department consists of a District Inspector of Schools in 
each district and an Assistant Inspector in the Peshawar District. 

197. The system of education is the same as that of the Punjab, and System of 
the Education Code of that Province is stiU in force. Modifications in that 
system were made h^ the Local Government during the year 1911, which do 

not, however, come into force till April 1912. 

198. The Edwardes’ Church Mission College, Peshawar, the only College Colleges, 
in the Province, was raised to the first grade, teaching students up to B. A. 
degree, in October 1911. A movement initiated in 1910 by the Muhamma¬ 
dans of the Province for the foundation of an Islamia College on the lines of 
Ahgarh took shape during 1911, and subscriptions amounting to over 8 lakhs 

were collected. The College will probably come into being in 1913. 

199. Schools for general education, whether departmental, aided or un- Primary 
aided, are classified as Anglo-Vernacular or Vernacular and as Primary 
Secondary. The course for I’rimary schools extends over five years, but the 
majority of pupils attending them leave before the completion of the course, 
which will be reduced to 4 years in length from April 1912. 

The distinction between TJpj)er and Lower Primary schools has ceased 
to exist, save in the ease of girls’ schools, all Primary schools being authorised 
to teach the full course. 

No alteration was made during the period under review in the courses 
of study or sulijeots taught in Primary schools as described in the Administra¬ 
tion Heport of 1901—1903 ; but a revised and more practical ciuTicnlum for all 
Primary schools and departments will come into effect from April 1st, 1912. 

The Upper Primary examination has ceased to exist, and boys are ad¬ 
judged to have oompleted the Primary course after in situ inspection by the 
District Inspector. Scholarships are, however, awarded on the results of special 
examinations held in each tahsil. 

The Zamiudari schools were never popular, and by 1910 had all been 
converted into ordinary Board Primary schools. 

200. The organisation and curricula of Secondary^ schools have remained 
practically the same as those outlined in the Administration Deport of 
1901—1903. 

Promotions from the Primary Department, since the abohtion of the 
Lpper Primary examination, are made by District Inspectors or Head Masters 
of High schools. 

The Entrance or Matriculation examination is conducted by the Punjab 
University as heretofore, hut the Vernacular Middle School examination is now 
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conducted by tbe Punjab Education Department and tbe Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Standard examination by tbe Education Department of tbe North-West 
Erontier Province, tbe latter examination, after being temporarily in abeyance, 
baving been revived last year. 

College and High school scholarships are aivarded on tbe results of tbe 
above examinations in accordance rritb tbe rules of tbe Punjab Edncation Code. 

With effect from April 1st tbe 5tb Primary class will become tbe 1st 
Middle class, and tbe course for the Middle Department will extend over four 
years. At tbe same time tbe teaching of English in the Primary Departments 
of Anglo-Vernacular Schools wiU be dropped, and a revised curriculum for 
Vernacular Middle schools will come into effect. 

There are now two Government schools in tbe Province, tbe Normal 
School for the training of teachers for Primary Schools and a Model School 
attached to it, which is of the ordinary Primary standard and serves as a] practis¬ 
ing school to the teachers under training. 

These turn schools are under the direct control of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, North-West Erontier Province, but their staffs are as yet borne on the 
graded list of the Punjab Educational Service. 

Village schools are owned and managed by District Boards, and schools 
in tuwns by Municipal Committees, under the direction of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, which in the case of village schools exercises a detailed control. 

Grauts-in-aid continue to be given to schools under private management 
from Provincial, Local and JMunicipai Eunds in accordance with the regulations 
of the Punjab Education Code. 


3. Education. 


NumUer of 201 . The following table 

Bciioiars. m the rroYince in 1911-12 :— 


shoTvs the number of institutions and scholars 


Male. 


Ybab. 


1911-12 


NtTITBEE AND ICIND OE INSTITUTIONS. 


12 


>• 


18 


260 


470 


762 


Number oe sonouARg in each kind oe 
institution, 


38 


5.140 


3.864 


>9 

% 


14,129 


59 


7,227 


30,463 


Female. 


1 

Yeab. 

Numbee and kind on institutions, 

Numb EE oe senouiEs in each 

1 KIND OE INSTITUTION. 

Middle, 

Primary. 

Private. 

Total. 

Middle. 

5 

S 

CL 

Private, 

Total. 

1911-12 

1 

1 

28 ! 

1 

110 

139 

322 

1,925 

2,201 

4,448 
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The percentage of scholars 
age is as follows :— 


attending school to 
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those of school-going 


Tbae. 

1 

Nave os' District. 

Hr Kara. 

FcBliiiwar. 

Koliat 

Bano u. 

n. I. Khan. 

1 i 1 

81 

' 83 

10-2 

16 6 

13-3 


201. The following table epitomises the 
the Province during the last two years 


expenditure on education in Expenditure. 


T«ae. 

j SOUBCBB. 



DiRtru^fc 

Fundi. 

Municipal 

1 IuikU 

1 Fpbs. 

Other 

aoorePs. 


Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

’ Rs. 

Es. 

Bb. 

1910.11 

B8.215 

76,391 

92,344 

. 61,322 

46,903 

53,186 

1911.12 


99,439 

(fl) 1,43,L69 

[h) 68,205 

55,772 

62,913 


{a) lucludos Provincial coiitTibiition of Ha. 21,910 recumpg for improving the pay of tendiers and Ra 24 024 
for bnildingfl for Vernacular Middlo Scliooln, ' 


(}) Indudos Provincial contrilintioii of Rb, 15,168 for pensioiiB of aecondary teacljers and 11. Honn fnr 
building piupoBoa. ■ > uu 


Prom the year 1910-11 the revenues of the Province were provin¬ 
cialised, and the sum of Its. 68,215, which appears under the head of Imperial 
expenditure during that year, consists of a special grant made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the construction of hnildings for Primary schools. 

203. Thero wore 228 schools (of which 15 were Middle) under the Schools niider 
management of District Boards in 1911-12. District Board*. 

The Middle Vernacular schools arc all in District Board huildings. In 
1911 special grants were given hy the Imperial Government for the improve¬ 
ment and enlargement of eight of tJicse huildings, and the Peshawar District 
Board itself found funds for tho erection of a new building at Nowshera. 

The provision of adequate school huildings for the existing Pidmary 
schools is a matter of urgent necessity; much more so when the new schools 
which are being or about to be opened are taken into consideration. 

On the other hand, the equipment of Board Primary schools is generally 
quite satisfactory. 

It' is satisfactory to note that the average attendance at a Board 
Primary school has increased during the quinqueiininm from 11'6 to 51'2. In 
this Province tho rural poinilation has congregated as a rule in large villages 
for the purposes of mutual protection. The conditions are, therefore, favourable 
for the growth of large Primary schools, and there is no reason why, w^en the 
advantages of Primaiw education are better realised, most of the Board schools 
should not double thenr enrolments without drawhig hoys from elsewhere than 
the immediate vicinity of tho school. 

204). Mfunimpal Committees were res]:onsihle for the management of 
20 schools (of wliioh 5 wore High and 3 Middle) during the year. CommitteeB. 

It will bo recognised that the provision for Prijuary education in 
Municipalities is consequently inadequate, though the Mimicipal schools are 
supplemented by privately managed, usually denominational, aided schools. 

The Peshawar Municipality has acquired a large and suitable site for the 
erection of a new High school, hut has not hitherto proceeded further in the 
matter of building. 
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206. There were 9 GoverniDent aided, 38 District Board aided, and 17 
Municipal Committee aided schools. It should Jiowever, te noted that seTeral 
h stitut ous receive grants both from Provincial and from Municipal fiincis: 
sncli inititntions are included both in. Government aided and Municipal aided 
schools. There is no such overlapping between Board aided and Municipal 
aided schools, the indigenous institutions aided by District Boards being all 
situated in riu’al areas. 

206. Private schools are reported to have decreased from 653 in 1910 
to 680 iJi 1911, but returns of these schools are never very reliable. The 
decrease, both as regards schools and scholars, relates to all districts except 
Dera Ismail Khan and Kohat. This is, no doubt, chiefly owing to the growing 
pojmlarity of the Public schools. 

207. The Edwardes’ Church Mission College, Peshawar, is the only 
coUegiate institution in the Province. The staff consisted of two European and 
three Indian Professors and Lecturers up till the year 1911-12, when an 
additional Euroj^ean Professor was added. 

The College bnilding, which is situated on a fine site in the cantonments, 
about a mile from the City, was completed in January 1910, the cost being met 
partly by subscriptions, partly from a grant by the Punjab University, and 
piartly from a grant of Es. 22,635 from Provincial Euuds. The building is well 
constructed, and contains a large haU, a library and six lecture rooms. The 
furuifru’e and equipiment of the College are also of excellent quality. 

208. There are 30 Secondary schools in the Province, and except for 
four additional Vernacular Middle schools the number of secondary institutions 
has remained stationary. On the other hand the number of pupils attending 
them has increased by 3,000, or 60 per cent. Since, however, the figures given 
include pupils in the Primary Departments, they are somewhat misleading 
as an index to the number of boys receiving Secondary education in the 
Province. 

209. The following statement gives the condition of Public Primary 
schools in the Province dm’ing last year :— 


Teftr. 

' Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
scholare. 

Number of 
boya learning 
Engliah. 

Direc6 

expenditure. 

1 

Number of 
qualified 
teacherB in 
all kinds 
of 

Primnry 

schools. 

Percentupe 
of trained 
teachiii'a. 





Rs. 

1 


igiM 2 ... ... 1 

260 

14,129 

174 

64,804 

194/382 

60-3 ' 


The last fife years cannot he said to be marked by any conspicuous 
advance in the matter of Primary education, the number of schools remaining 
almost stationary and the number of qualified teachers having only increased 
in 1911-12. On the other hand, in sjnte of the negligible increase in the 
number of schools, it is satisfactory to note an increase of nearly 3,000 in the 
number of pupils attending them, so that the average attendance at a Primary 
school has risen from 41 to 54. 

210. The Peshawar Normal School is the only training school in the 
Province. 

Although 60 stipends have been available in the institution since its 
foundation, sufficient candidates have never been forthcoming to take up the 
fah number of stipends. There are two chief reasons for this : — 

(f) The unattractiveness of the teachers’ profession. 

(h) The insufficient number of youths po-ssesshig the requisite qualifi’ 
cations, 
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Measures to overcome tliese drawbacks are now beinc; takeii: — 
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(а) The Elementary Teachers’ Service, with reasonable pay and pros¬ 

pects i'or Primary teachers, is being established. 

(б) Additional facilities for Vernacular Middle education are being 

created. 


There were 29 schools for girls and 2,217 scholars in the Province schools for 

giria. 

though 


211 . 

in 1911. 

The rate of progress in female education has been! slow, though there 
has been an annual increase in the number of pupils. The extension of female 
education in this Province must necessarily follow the extension of boys’ 
education, and there are not wanting signs that the movement that has recently 
shown itself among the popmlation in favour of Primary education for hoys 
will be followed by a demand for further facilities for education for girls. This 
demand is, however, at present almost negligible. 

212. Mo change of any importance has occniTed in the conditions of Knrram 
Primary education in the Agency. But the Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, ^sency. 
Parachinar, was very much improved in 1911. A special grant of about 

Es. di,000 was made for the extension of the building and improvement of the 
.equipment. The staff also was thoroughly re-organised and enlarged. 

The quality of the work in Primary schools in this Agency cannot 
materially improve until the local teachers are willing to come to the Peshawar 
Normal School for training. This unfortunately owing to the stay-at-home 
nature of tire Turis they are very unwilling to do. In 1911 for the first time 
two students came from the ILurram for training, hut one of them returned 
almost immediately, being unable to stand the summer at Peshawar. 

213. Owing to disturbances on the border, the kidnapping of the Tappi TocM Agency. 
Schoolmaster by outlaws in 1909-10, and the conversion of two Hindu 

hoys to Islam at Hassu Khel in 1909 (a circumstance which prejudiced the 
Hindu residents against the Government schools), there was a serious fall in he 
number of scholars in 1909 and 1910. The numbers are, however, recovering 
rapidly, and the Political Agent reports a very distinct movement m favour of 
education among the people of the valley at the close of 191i-l2» 

3. Literature and the Press. 

_[ Further information will be found in the Statistics of British India, Part VII-^ 

Education.] 

214. Twenty-two Presses were at work in the Province during the year, 
of which 12 were in Peshawar, and the remainder distributed 

districts. Two newspapers, both Veriiaoiilar, were pnbhshed, one 

and one at Abbottahad. Neither of these has much cironlation or importance. 

4. LITEEAEY SOCIETIES. 

f 

216. There are no literary societies in the Province worthy of mention. 

5. Arts and Sciences. 

216 A museum has been established in the Victoria Memorial HaU 
in Postwar ct.Sng maar iatotiag exhibits, the resalis ^e ar^^olo. 
jpical discoveries in the Province. Further reference to this mmeum will bo 
i^ound in Chapter VIII- 
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[ Further details will be found in tbe Report of the Archreological Survey of India 
for 1911-12.] 

217 . As in tlie preceding year, the sum of Es. 3,000 was provided 
hy the Administration of the North-West frontier Province in the budget of the 
Public Works Department for conservation purposes. With the_ _exception of 
Es. 150 required for the pay of chaukidars guarding the Shahji-ki-Dheri re¬ 
mains, the whole of this sum was utilized for continuing the clearance and con¬ 
servation of the ruined Buddhist shrine and monastic iDuildings on the Takht-i- 
Bahi hill, and was accordingly placed at the disposal of the Assistant Commanding 
Eoyal Engineer, Nowshera. The operations of this year have lieen exceptionally 
fruitful in bringing to light shrines which, being buried under deep masses of 
delwis, had escaped wholly or in part that kind of exploration from which the 
site had previously suffered. The work of clearance necessarily assumed here 
an exploratory character and required careful wnatching and guidance. 

The most interesting of the discoveries referred to was made in the Court 
which was found to have existed over the covered staircase leading to the S.-W. 
foot of the main complex of structiu’es. It was cleared under Mr. Hargreaves’ 
supervision in the latter half of Decemher. Among the structural remains 
here laid bare were one large and two small Stupa bases partly retaining 
their friezes of fine stucco relievos in excellent preservation. In order to protect 
the latter remains from the rapid decay which they would undoubtedly undergo 
if exposed to the inclemencies of the u'eather, a temporary roofing was erected 
over a part of the court before the winter rains. A close examination of the 
stucco friezes showed that any atteinpt at removal would be bound to result in 
destruction, and that the only, and also most satisfactory, means for then- preser¬ 
vation would be full protection in situ. 

Eortunately the isolated position of the court, which on the east and north 
is raised on high supporting walls, makes it relatively easy to safeguard the 
scidptures against wilful damage from villagers and stray fanatics. With the 
concurrence of the Military Works authorities, it is accordingly proposed to 
provide a permanent roofi.ng of suitable concrete construction over the greater 
part of the Court, and to utilize the protected area thus gained also for the 
custody of detached sculptural finds from this and adjoining shrines. By thus 
securing shelter for a land of local Museum it is hoped on the one hand to 
increase the interest of the ruins, and on the other to meet the difficulty arising 
from the mass of sculptures which if removed to the Peshawar Museum would 
only serve to encumber it needlessly, and if left unprotected at different points of 
the site would be sure to suffer destruction l^y iconoclastic hands. An additional 
grant of Es. 500 made it possible to collect the necessary materials for the perma¬ 
nent roofing before the close of the year under report. 

The other two shrines containing sculptures were laid bare in the course 
of clearing debris-covered slopes and structures near the south-western and south¬ 
eastern extremity of the main complex of ruins. In the latter place several 
niches lining a small chapel court were found to retain undisturbed the relievo 
panels and statues which had adorned them. Besides these shrines, most of the 
structures forming the southern end of the main monastery have been cleared 
now to the very rooks against which they were built. N 0 need of repairs has arisen 
here. But much care and labour was entailed by the constructive repairs which 
were found necessary for the preservation of the casemate-like chambers situated 
to the west of the central Stupa Court and .described in the last report. The 
vaulted roof of the long covered staircase leading under the Court above men¬ 
tioned was found to be in urgent need of strengthening as the masonry consisting 
of horizontal courses of projecting slabs had crumbled away badly in places. 
The work of resetting these courses proved very difficult, but was in the end 
Buccessfully achieved. 
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and 


_ Captains H_E. Wmsloe and C.E. Palmer, E. E., Garrison Engineers, 
_ LieuteMuts B. ^ Wilson and E. P. Eosivor%^ Assistant Garrison 

Engineers, Nowshera District, all took considerable interest in the work of 
conservation. The satisfactory progress achieved at Takht-i-Bahi dnrino- the 
year is a direct result of their expert technical guidance. The Overseer in charu'e 
M. Eazal Din, exercised conscientious care in reporting any objects of archeo¬ 
logical interest and assuring their safety. A new detailed plan of the site 
as far as cleared was prepared during the year by the draftsman, mailing it 
possible for the fli-st time to mark the different structures in a simple and 
precise fashion. It is proposed to complete during the next working season the 
clearing of all ruined structures remaining in the immeiliate. vicinity of the 
main monastery. Conservation notes relating to this task will be prepared 
dining the present hot weather. ^ 
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218. No addition was made during the year to the list of Protected Protected 
Monuments. But as a result of the surveys effected early steps w'iU be taken 

to secure under Act YII of 1904 needful legal protection of the two fortified 
sites known as Kafirkot and situated on the right hank of the Indus. 

219. The operations to he recorded under this head were of a more Exploration, 
extensive and varied character than during the previous year. This gratifying 

fact has to be attributed mainly to the liberal increase which the funds available 
for excavations received both from the Imperial Government and the Adminis¬ 
tration of the North-West Erontier Province. In addition to the sum of 
Bs, 2,000 provided in the Departmental Budget it was possible to utihze an 
imperial graut-in-aid of Es. 2,000 from the Director-General of Archeology, 
and towards the close of the year a special provincial grant of Es. 2,000. Thus 
the expenditure on excavation diming the year 1911-12 amounted to a total of 
Es. 6,999 as against Es. 3,324 of the preceding financial year. 

The work conducted hy Mr. Hargreaves from October 28th to December 
24th, 1911, was devoted wholly to the further exploration of the Shahji-ki-Dheri 
site. 


The excavations efl^ected by Sir Aiirel Stein during Eebrnary and March 
at a number of mounds of the Salmi Bahlol site illustrated the advantages which 
concentrated methods of work, with the maximum number of labourers permit¬ 
ted by local conditions, offer both as regards saving of time and of means. The 
importance of this large site extending due south of the Takht-i-Bahi hill range 
had first been fully demonstrated by the sncoessfnl excavations which Dr. Spooner 
had effected here. 

All the mounds proved to contain the remains of Buddhist places of 
worship which had remained in more or less continnous occupation probably 
from the Knshana period down to that of the White Huns, in one instance even 
later. The ‘ finds ’ of sculptures in stone and stucco were particularly abundant 
at three of the mounds, and include many pieces of Gandhara work remarkable 
from an artistic or iconographic point of vieTy. 

220. A Kharoshthi inscription of eleven characters, each about 2^ inches Epigraphy, 
long, incised into one of the slabs of slatey stone wbicb form the pavement round 
the main Stupa excavated under General Cunningham’s orders in 1873, was 
discovered at Jamalgarhi. The slab was found not far to the east of the main 
entrance of the Stupa court. The inscription, apparently an invocation, has not 
yet been definitely read, hut shows plainly characters of the Knshana period. 

Its chronological interest is evident; for placed as it was and scratched into a 
stone of no great hardness it could not have retained its legibility if it had lain 
exposed for a long series of years. 

Erom the ruins of Jamalgarhi came also part of a small pedestal inscrib¬ 
ed with Kharoshthi characters and purchased from a cultivator of the neighbour¬ 
ing village. It complements another fragment obtained from the same place 
five years ago, and now in the Peshawar Museum. The complete inscription 
will he published by an early date. 
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Th.6 epigrapliic finds yiolded fiy tile Saliri Baiilol escayations consisted 
cliiefly of a considerable quantity of potsherds bearing Eharoshthi characters in 
ink which came to light near the monastic quarters. Many of these fragments 
are small, and a careful endeavour to fit them together will have to precede 
decipherment. This is further complicated by the very cursive character of the 
writing and the difEiculty of obtaining adequate photographic reproductions. 
As, however, there are individual pieces containing up to eighteen characters, a 
satisfactory reading can be hoped for if the originals are placed temporarily 
in the hands of competent experts. All the fragments show the type of the 
Kushana period. 

221. As a result of the recommendation made by the Officiating Director- 
General of Arohmology, who in April 1911 visited the Peshawar Museum and 
recorded his observations in a valuable note, the post of the Custodian was made 
a pensionable one with effect from April 1, 1912, on a progressive pay of 
Es. 60—5—80 per mensem. The note above referred to lays stress on the fact 
that the arrangement by which the Mnsenm is controlled hv the Superintendent, 
Archseologioal Survey, Prontier Circle, as Honorary Curator “ has distinct ad¬ 
vantages . . . The Peshawar Museum is arranged on a truly educational basis, 
and is in this respect superior to any other archaeological collection in India. 
This is entirely due to the circumstance of its having been placed under the 
management of an expert from the very beginning of its existence.” 

The lower side galleries of the Victoria Memorial Hall have now been 
utnized for the exhibition in wall cases and otherwise of the large collection of 
sculptures dating from later excavations at Sahri Bahlol, Takht-i-Bahi and 
Shahji-ki-Dheri. Oases of an improved type were secured before the close o! 
the year to afford accommodation for the sculptural finds resulting from the 
explorations of the last cold weathef. 
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MISCELLMEOUS. 

1. ECGLKSIASTIOAL. 


222.^ The North-West Eroutier Province is, with the Punjab, Baluchis- 
tan and Sind, included in the See of Lahore, which was created by Eoyal Letters 
Patent in December 1877, formerly having been included in the diocese of Cal¬ 
cutta, The Bight Beverend T. V. Prench, d.d., was the first Bishop, and was 
succeeded on hia resignation in 1887 by the Ven’ble Henry James Mathew, d.d., 
Archdeacon of Lahore. Bishop Mathew died in 1898, and the Beverend G. A. 
Lefroy, d.d., 'formerly head of the Cambridge Mission, Delhi, was consecrated 
Bishop on the lat November 1898. Like all other Indian Sees, Lahore is sub- 
iect to the authority of the Bishop of Calcutta as Metropolitan. By authoriza¬ 
tion of the Letters Patent as they originally stood an Archdeacon is appointed 
by the Bishop from among the Senior Chaplains, while in accordance with a 
modifioation in the terms of those Letters which received the Eoyal approval in 
1910, the Bishop has now also the right to appoint a second Ai’chdeacon to_ assist 
him *in supervising the Indian and Missionary Church work of the Diocese, 
such Archdeacon to he chosen either from the Indian Priests or the Missionaries 
of the Diocese. The present holder of the ofidoe is an Indian. 

Chaplains on the Bengal (Lahore) Ecclesiastical Establishment are posted 
at the following stations 

Abbottabad. I Pesbawar.^ 

Nowshera. 1 Bera Ismail Khau. 


Two Chaplains are usually placed in charge of the Military camps lying 
between D ungagali and Murree for the hot weather. 

223. The North-West Erontier Province belongs to the “ Presbytery of 
the Punjab and North-West Erontier Province along with Ohamha and Jammn. 

No Chaplain is stationed permanently within the Province, hut occasional ser¬ 
vices for Church of Scotland troops are arranged at Peshawar if no rep 
mental Chaplain is stationed there. The Assistant Church of Scotland Chaplain, 
who is in charge at Rawalpindi during the cold weather and at Murree and he 
Galis during the hot weather, acts as visiting Chaplain. 

224. The district of Dera Ismail Khan is^ inclined in the diocese of 
Lahore, formed in 1880 as a Vicariate under the 

and in 1886 constituted as a diocese. The present Bishop is the Eyit Eever 
end Eabian Anthony Eestermans, 0,0., consecrated at An werp on » 

1906. The rest of the Province, together with the 

Kashmir, belongs to the Prefecture Apostolic of Kashmir and Ka&^tam a d 
was constituted a separate ecclesiastical charge in 1887 , 1 ^ 

head-quarters. The Prefect Apostolic appoints Military P 
following stations r — 

Pesliawar, I Cherat, 

Nowsbera, Tbe Galis, 

with an additional Chaplain during the hot weather 1 for the Military camps 

near Murree. ^ _ t .-i r<v,-.rr.v. 

226 The work of this Society is carried on at Peshawar, Dera sra i 

Kto .ndBamn The staff ooMste of 12 °h stS 

five are clergy and six qualified medical men. A arlflition there is a 

are maintained at each of the above mentioned , PUarsadda Akora 

College at Peshawar, and district dispensaries are looa > > 

Karak, Thai, Isa Khel and Tank. 
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miscellaneous. 

226. This Society works in co-orclination with the Church Missionary 
Society, and has hospitals for women at Peshawar End Dera Ismail Khan, and 
schools for girls at Peshawar. The staff includes three qualified lady doctors. 

2. Civil Veterinary Department. 

[ Further details ■will he found in the Report of the Civil Veterinary Department, 
North-West Frontier Province, for 1911-12 (Commercial Press, Peshawar). 

227 . During the year 19,674 cases of contagious disease, of which 5,246 
proved fatal, were reported against 25,724 cases and 7,362 deaths in the previous 
year. Of the total number of deaths 1,829 were among cattle. The figures 
reflect the generally healthy character of the year. In all oases, except the 
equines, the mortality was almost entirely due, in about equal proportions, to 
rinderpest and hEemorrhagio septicsemia. 

The number of hospitals, 19, was the same as last year. The number of 
cases treated rose from 42,000 to 48,000, a very creditable result in a healthy 
year. 

228. The standard scale for the Province is 19 horse and pony and 
cattle breeding. q 7 donkey stallions, but the present numbers are short by 4 and 2 in the 

above classes respectively. The Hissar Parm has been unable to supply two 
donkeys. The number of stud hulls has decreased from 17 to 12. Their 
services are in general not in great demand. The horse, pony and donkey 
stalhons covered 1,900 mares, an inerease of 258 over the figures of the preced- 
■ ing year.. 

At the close of the year there were 24 Merino rams in the Hazara 
District, and the experiment promised favourably, especially iu the Kagan 
VaUey. 

Horse and 229. No shows were held during the year, mainly on account of the high 

Cattle sbo'wSi price of fodder. 
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